
















VANITY FAIR. 





Vanity Fatr, Vanity Fair, 

What can we purchase in Vanity Fair? 

Hearts, perhaps broken, but passing for new; 
Vows, false when spoken, but warranted true; 
Hues, rather faded, but fit still for wear; 
Nothing is wasted in Vanity Fair. 


Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair, 
How goes the trading in Vanity Fair? 
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| Adeline was whirled down to the station 


Worn, pale cheeks for red ones, and young | 


hearts for old; 


Fresh roses for dead ones; brass passing for | 


gold. 

Some lose all in the struggle, but none know 
or care; 

There’s no room for the failures in Vanity 
Fair. 


Vanity Fair, Vanity Fair, 

Pray you come join us in Vanity Fair. 

Bring youth and bring gladness, high aims, 
bright desires, 

Buy age, grief and sadness, cold ashes of fires; 

Naught else will be left you, but why should 
you care, 

You have danced with the gayestin Vanity 
Fair. 


The Cedar’s Mystery. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

‘\ NE morning at breakfast-time Adeline 

() received a letter in a delicate Italian 

handwriting on heliotrope-tinted and 
scented paper, 
“M, B” 

“From Mabel Burton!’ she exclaimed 
in a tone of delight, tearing the note open 
hastily. “One of my American friends, 
aunt Emily,’’ she explained. ‘She is in 
London for a few days, and wants me to 
run up and see her before she starts for 
the Continent. You won’t mind, will 
you, aunt Emily? I shail only be gone a 
few hours. She wasa great friend of mine, 
and I should like to see her once again.”’ 


with silver monogram 


Dick did not dare to trust himself to | 


look up; but Mrs, Greyson and Jo were 
full of kindly sympathy, thinking that it 


can like the truth on the spur of the mo- | 
ment. She must be an old hana at it.”’ 

The next moment Dick was not in at 
break fast-time, end Martha informed them | 
that he had said they were nut to wait for | 
him. He was going for a swim ana might | 
breakfast at the Hall. 

Jo’s ponies arrived punctualiy, and | 


in the little pony-chaise. 
“I’d meet you if you knew by what 
train you would return,” said Jo. “But 


| perhaps you will reniain the night?” 





| the other direction, but then he could not 


was natural that she should like to go and | 


meet her friend. When was she going? 

Ob—to-morrow morning, just after 
breakfast! The Reverend Alfred Burton, 
Mabel’s uncle, would meet her at Euston, 
80 that there would be no trouble or dif- 
ficulty at all, and she would be back in 
the evening, perhaps not in time for tea, 
but certainly before dark. 

“I'll bave the ponies and drive you 
down to the station myself,” said Jo. 
“But I wonder at her asking you to come 
only for the day; I should have thought 
she would have invited you for a week at 
least,’”’ 

“Their movements are so uncertain at 
present,” replied A™eline’ imperturbably. 
“She says that when they return from the 
Continent she hopes I shall pay her a long 
visit.” 

“It will be a pleasant change for you,” 
remarked Mra, Greyson. ‘Of course they 
re rich, like all Americans who come to 
England, and they will be able to make 
your visit to them enjoyaple.”’ 

‘Has she any brotbers or sisters ?’’ asked 
Dick suddenly. 

“No sisters,” returned Adeline, ‘but 
two brothers, who are on the Continent at 
Present. She is staying with her aunt 
and uncle at Earl’s Court now.” 

Then Dick rose and left the table. 

“I can’t stand any more of that,’ he 
muttered. “She bas either carefully ar 
Or sDe 


ranged her story in-all ite details, 


| Reverend Alfred, and ascertain if he were 


“If I do, I'll wire; but I don’t think it is 
at all likely. Good-bye, dear! Thank 
you so much for coming with me! Don’t 
get out; I can get my own ticket; and the 
ponies seem rather fresh. I should drive 
on if I were you, as the train might startle 
them.” 

So Jo whipped up her ponies and drove 
away. Adeline, with a keen glance round, 
entered the station, took her ticket for 
Euston, and calmy crossed the rails to the 
up-line on the other side, 

As the train came into the station, the 
head of a good-looking young fellow, 
with a long drooping dark moustache, 
was for an instant protruded from the 
window of a third-class carriage, but be- 
fore the train was at a standstill it was | 
drawn back. | 

Adeline, who was on the alert, expect- 
ing to see Dick, though why she should 
do so she was unable to say, saw the man, 
but took no further notice of him. She 
did not recognize him, and she knew that 
the train did not stop for at least ten miles 
before it reached Hazelwood Station. 

Dick—for it was he—remained quietly 
in his carriage, apparently absorbed in the 
perusal of the ‘Nineteenth Century,” 
and the train started, carrying the cousins, 
although in different carriages, towards | 
Euston. 

Dick had risen early, got Martha to give 
him some breakfast, and started off across | 
the country to walk the thirteen miles to | 
the station at which he wished to take the | 
train. It would have been easier to go in 


be sure tbat he would have an oppor- 
tunity of satisfying himself that Adeline | 
was inthetrain. Feeling convinced that | 
no such person as Mabel Burton existed, 
he was determined to see her uncle, the 


the same man as he whom Adeline had 
met in the woods. 

The moustache, which had done daty 
on various occasions for tableaux vivants 
and amateur theatricals, was affixed be 
fore he reached Hartly, and he had to 
trust it for disguise should Adeline happen 
to see him. 

When the train arrived at Euston, Dick 
stepped out and, unobserved himself, saw 
Adeline greeted by a tall gentleman in 
clerical attire, whose only resemblance to 
the man be had seen in the woods was to 
be found in the large tinted spectacles 
that covered his eyes. 

Adeline and her friend got into a han- 
som, and as it left the station Dick, who 
was walking on apparently unconcern- 
edly, heard the cabman call out ‘Fins- 


| bury Park!’ to the officer on duty. That 


the Reverend Alfred Barton did not live 
at Earl’s Court was evident, but as he 
could do no more Dick returned home by 
the next train. 

In the evening Adeline came back, a 
little subdued in manner. She declared 
that she was very tired, as Mr. Burton had 
met her and taken ber in his carriage to 
Earl’s Court, and they had been shopping 
and sight-seeing all day. 

“Not that there was much to see,’’ she 
explained, with a return of the old dis- 
paraging manner. “The Academy was 
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closed, of course, but we went over some | 


| Of the Bond Street galleries, lunched at 


Fortoum and Mason’s, and then visited 
Westminster Abbey, of which my friends 
are very fond. They wented me to stop 
the night, but [ would not as I felt very 
tired.’”’ 

Adeline languidly accepted the cup of | 
tea that Jo brought her and consented to | 


| try to eat a few sandwiches. No one could | 


have heard her and doubted that it was 
most distinctly as an act of condescension 
to Mrs. Greyson and Jo that the effort 
was made. . 

Dick drew a small table to her side and 
brought her an extra pillow, apologizing 
to himself for so doing. He would not 
have stirred a finger for his cousin's sake, 
but his sole desire was to save his mother 
and Jo from any unnecessary exertion. 

As 800n as Dick could escape from the | 
room he did, and, leaving a note with | 
Martha to be given to his mother when | 
she was alone, he went out into the starlit | 
night. The letter was very brief. 

“Dearest Mother—If I stop in the house, | 
I shall quarrel with A., so I am going to | 
see Jerry, and spend the night at the | 
Hall. Yours, ' “DioK,” 

Arrived at the Hall he was fortunate 
enough to find his friend at home and 
alone. 

“I want to talk to you, if I may, Jerry,” 
he said. “Can I stop the night?”’ 

“Of course you can, dear boy! Come 
into the den, and we’ll have a chat while 
Marten gets a room prepared for you.” 

The “den” had been Jerry’s own 6s- 
pecial sanctum in his boyhood, and was 
still a very favorite place of his. Jt was a 
small room adjoining what had been his 
mother’s boudoir, and in it he had been 
permitted to do almost as he pleased. 

Jerry installed Dick comfortably in a 
luxurious arin-chair, and, sitting down 
opposite to him, lighted a cigar and pre- 
pared to listen. 

“Will you smoke?” he inquired, offer- 
ing his cigar-case to Dick; but the latter 
refused. 

‘Not to night, thanks,’”’ he answered— 
“TJ am in no bumor for it.” 

Both were silent for a few 
Mr. Passy evidently waiting 


moments, 
for the 


| younger man to speak. 


“Jerry,” Dick said at last—“you think 
my cousin very pretty, don’t you?” 

“Very,” was the laconic reply. 

‘‘Ayreeable ?”’ 

‘Yes, agreeable—certainly.”’ 

“You admire ber very much ?”’ 

“Why, of course! Does that 
you?” 

“Offend me—no! But don’t be angry, 
Jerry. Are you in love with her?” 

Mr. Passy looked at him in astonish- 
ment. 

“In love with her, Dick? Certainly 
not! Why do you ask?” he continued, 
aftera pause, as Dick remained sitting, 
leaning forward with hia elbow on his 
knee and his head resting on his hand. 

‘*Becaus? if you bad been, I should have 
had no more to say,’’ replied Dick quietly. 

“Are you in love with ber yourself ?’’ 
asked hisfriend, smiling. 

“I? No! Jerry, I hardly know how to 
tell you what! have tosay. Whatdo you 
think of a fellow who del:berately listens 
to a conversation not meant for bis ears, 
acting upon it, follows a woman to find out 
where she is going—to apy upon her 
actions, if you like to put it s0?”’ 

‘Ie it not waste of breath to ask me such 
a question ? Our opinions must necessarily 
coincide,”’ 

“Yes—but I did so, Jerry.”’ 

Mr. Passy took the cigar from bis lips 
looked at Dick in silen: 


offend 


and 6 fora mo 


ment 


ee ” 
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“Kuobbish !" he ejaculated at last with a 
sinile, and went on smoking. 

‘It is true,”’ Dick asseverated, 

‘*Then, if so, you had jolly good reasons 


| for it. Tell me all about it, Diok.”’ 


And then the whole story was told, be- 
ginning from the morning in the woods 
down to the receipt of the letter from the 
supposed Mabel Burton and the visit to 
London, 

Gerald Pasay listened incredulously. 

“By Jove,” he cried at last—‘‘you were 
justified—more than justified! lt is dimi- 
cult to understand it of course, but some 
few things are evident. The man isa for- 
ger. One gathers that from the way she 
told him to make use of his talent and 
write to her as Mabel Burton—though that 
again might simply mean that he was a 
successful begging-leiter writer. But she 
evidently has in her keeping property of 
some kind that this man had confided to 
her care, and it is equally evident that he 
had no right to do it, but had in some way 
become fraudulently possessed of it. He 
has some hold upon her, or she would not 
have gone to London at his bidding. Ishe 
a young fellow, Dick ?”’ 

“I think not; but, though Iam sure it 
was the sane man each time, I am equally 


| certain that, had I seen the person and the 


red beard separately away from Adeline, I 
should not have suspected them to be 
identical.”’ 

Jerry looked very grave as be replied— 

“I fear there can be no doubt that the 
whole affair is shady, and I am sorry your 
cousin should be mixed up tin {t,”’ 

“What bothers ne is that my mother 
and Jo may get entangled in this business, 
You see, Adeline is so thoroughly untruth- 


ful. What can I do? If I say anything 


without further proof, she will deny it. 
There is absolutely nothing at present to 
corroborate my statement, except that 
Martha saw her go out when she pretended 
she was going to sleep,’’ 

“You can do nothing yet, Dick. You 
must watch, and, if the opportunity occurs, 
first save your cousin from this man and 
fhen from herseit.” 

“In what way 7?” demanded Dick. 

“Do you think you are a match for this 
man physically 7?’ 

“You—I think #0, 
perhaps, but he 
older.”’ 

‘Then I think, if I were in your place, I 
should, if I saw him again, confront him 
at once, tax him with his disguise and his 
attempt to levy blackmail, and tell him 
you intend to protect your cousin from bis 
extortions; as to the next step, you must 
be guided by circumstances,” 

° * - = 7 ~ 

The next morning Jerry walked over to 
the Cedars to tell some wonderful news to 
Mrs. (dreyson, and Dick accompanied bim. 

A letter had been received that morning 
trom the bank saying that the absconding 
manager had written to say that he would 
restore all bonds, securities, and other 
papers of value in his bands on payment 
of three thousand pounds, instead of the 
ten thousand he had originally demanded, 
if the sum were paid within one fortnight 
of the date of the letter. But, should the 
matter be further delayed, all the papers 
would be destroyed. An intimation was 
to appear within a week in the “agony”’ 
column of the Times that the terms were 
accepted, when instructions would be for- 
warded in another letter. 

“Why did they write to you?’ asked 
Mrs. Greyson. 


He is taller than 1 
is thinner and much 


‘Because | am the beaviest loser,” re- 
plied Passy. ‘Il suppose my money is 
gone, so I shall wire to them to do the best 
they can for others 

Wi you get g back? 
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“Nothing at all: but I eha'n't trouble 
tthat It tis very wire advice 
milk. Tbepe the pa- 
will be recovered for 


iiyeelf al> 
not toecry over et 
pers « 

here The eash the ecamp 

‘ «— he will stiek Ww, 
he rest. Lat it go!’ 

“iog @® moment for 
ol the matter, Jerry 
changed the olvermation, inquiring about 
the ponies and )asing from one subject to 
apotber in his usual light-hearted fashion. 

Adeline wa very gentle aud altractive, 
and Jo fait plain and dowdy and dall cou 
poillant cousin, and forthe 


the sake 

base secured 

mine athonrg 
The witt it a 


further Gis 


pared with hes 
first thme a doubt entered ber mind and 


‘ 


bere ught pain “ 
iiereld was « attentive to Adeline, so 


much more *> than to ber, Waa the old 
i te wet aside for the pew 
acquainiancs 7 Kyeo tt Jerry did like and 
rried Adeline, surely he 


frienadabhip 


ultituately iin 
would be ber old friend stil? 

No: whe f uch an eventuality 
would alter ey nig, and Jo eould 
hardly restracw ver lear, A® Boon as she 
could tances to do eo, she stole out into 


the garce boerved as Bhe BU p pomed, 


and, moby a lo the litthe rustic sui- 
mer house rer of the orchard, 
which Jerry bad elped ber and Dick to 
tgilel when t sere inuch younger, sat 
down on the snd, laying ber head 
upom her be » tiled to repress the loara 
and sole that ! me in spite of her 
wolf, 

She tried to argue with herself that it 
wae ric iin ‘ worse, neéan—to be 
jealous; but 4s i Was bard that Jerry 
abould scarcely address a word to ner, and 


talk and iaugl ail tLe tine with Adeline 


Hut, im the u tol ber mingled sorrow 


ai aruk was gently 


and well-repron 
placed across her sehoulders and «band 


Champ bare 1 hes 


“VY eurs au: woe tL found you in toars, 
Il took you on my Knee snd Kissed you 
till you told tie Wheat was the tater, If 
I did Liat y box my @arm, Jo, . dt 
only copcertied «! keu doli, then, which 


Was boon tmetded,’ 
Aas be Apoke thie 
and, apringiog | her feet, moved to the 


wir) fang off bis arin, 


olber side ol the rustic table and stood fac 
ing bins with foshed cheeks and beaving 


brOmet. 

“Lam alraid Liave olleaded you,’’ said 
Jerry. 

“fo we net a child now Pf" exclaimed Jo 
angrily. 

“No | realize that, he returned, ‘1 


forgot it when lexw you in tears, Piease 


forgive me; ane there ts anything | can 
do te remedy toatter, let me doit.” 
“Why did you come here at all?’ 
“TL owise to seck yeu because TD have mot 


essing @ word to you 
have been so milont 


had a chance of mck 
Lhiis taoriitiig \ 


that | foared | hat otlended you. Have J, 
Jo?" 

° N eorl ait y i 1’ 

“Pim ony hing you here annoyed 
you 


“One is aiWways vexed to be found mak- 
she replied, 


lig Mm scujl i 
: now your trouble?” 


Dien |ain 


He wmswKel pentiy 

Jo's tace tf! foueeply ana she eiocoh 
her head 

oo] 4 i she observed, so] 


Was vexod at vething whieh Tl would 


rather nh 

Jerry u i y round the table and 
took bee 

*MDILLY VOR ai ly tCreonatelee, Jo? 


he asaed 


But the, ‘ (i hand away basiily 
“Lh dew yO TG BUS WeL Qucs 
thotim t \ noern you . 
ait ios tiint he cep lied 
Krave MN eo oan old) friend in 
trou | i horus ine deeply, OF 
COUbmE i rine that you eonmsid 
er ik nel ‘ mine. Db apologiae for 


intruding lt | ean ever be of 
thie miiget i, please remember 
the old is valos unaltered —on 
my side al 

bie bao soe sod lett her, and she 
stood tw igers nervously, ber 


eyes ti i b ‘ ‘ | tears, 


ryyuik yo bhing ie Cedars which 
Acs ‘ ever disparaged Oy word 


itie-ground, aua 


that ale . tend to pron unece 
miiny ‘ ig stretch of per 
fe 
; uy eormer of the 
ars! 1 eotunforlable gar 
le ne SA Lhe sweet soentls 
¢ 4) 
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was much more in her line. Until Ade 
line’s arrival Joand Dick bad played to- 
gother; but now it was necessary to bave a 
fourth, and it soon became apparent that, 
upvless that addition was a man, the game 
loat much of ita charm for Adeline. 

So Jerry had got into the babit of com” 
ing over continually for a game,and Jo 
was nota little annoyed to find at break- 
faxt- time on the morning after the scene in 
the surnamer bouse that Mr. Parsy was ¢x- 
pected. 

“He said he would dine early to day, 
come over to tea, and bave « gaine ip the 
cool of the evening,’’ Adeline explained. 

When Gerald errived, be found the tea. 
table set under the cedar, and Dick, re 
splendent in # searlet-and-white blazer, 
Weilting Upon the girls, who looked very 
charming in their lennis costumes, 

To Jo's relief, Jerry entirely ignored (he 
acene of the preceding day. His manner 
was, as usual, frank and [rieudly. 


| 
| ebhiid ! She cannot realize how madly -he 


in acting. 1 will follow ber and see that 
she comes to no harm.”’ 
It was easy enough to foliow ber now, 


‘for the wrap looked almost white in tue 


SS 


' 
Aller ton they repaired to the orebard, 


Jo omtentatiously carrying ber p nk-and- 
blue wrap with her, aithough it must be 
coufessed that when the game bewan sie 
threw it over the back of one of the gar- 
den seats anc entirely forgot it. 

Adeline monopol'zod Gerald's atlention 
the whole evening, and kept him fully 
giuployed in waiting upon her, Several 
times be tried to make an opportunity of 
speaking to Jo, but on each oecasion Ade- 
line required something to be done for her. 
At last, in despair, he gave up the effort 
aud resigned bimeelf to his fate. 

Adeline played well and looked grace- 
ful, and most wen would bave giadly 
danced allendance on her during an alter 
noon, but Gerald was anxious about Jo, 

Why had she been troubled the night 
before, acd was she oflended with him for 
bis allempt at consolation 7) He would 
much bave liked to exchange a lew friend- 
ly words with her, 

At last, when Mra. Greyson's voice called 
to them from the house, telling thes that 
the dew was falling a d it was polling late, 
he hailed the Interruption as a welcome 
oue, allhough indoors he had no better 
fale, 

Adeling both played and sang, but Jo 
excused herself on the ples of beadache. 
All were tired, and after an early supper 
Mr, Passy left them, refusing Vick’s offer 
to accompany him part of the way. 

“Nonsense! You will only be keeping 
some one up to let you In, and they are all 
tired. Good night !''—and he left. 

A beautiful night had sueceeded an 
equally beautiful day. Gerald's shortest 
way bowe was through the orchard and 
down the path through the spinney to the 
river, where bis canoe awaited bin. 

Ho had entered the orchard, when, paus- 
ing to light bis cigar, be turned to look at 
the house, which gleamed white in the 
moonlight, The lights iu the lower por- 
tion were out, butin the upper rooum they 
still burned, Gerald walked quietly over 
toa shady corner and sat down, smoking, 
ULL looking at the house and thinking, 

His thoughts were pleasant ones. He 
conjured upa bright future, shared with 
the girl he loved, his ideal of pure and 
Av he sat there, one 
by ope the light#e in the house were extin 
guished, and, his cigar being finished, he 
wae on the point of taking his departure 
when bis attention was alt;acted by a tig- 
ure moving stealtbily in the shadow of the 


perfect worsnhood 


Lreen, 

iis first idea was that burglars were 
about, and, belleving himself to be invisi 
ble in the deep shade, he remained u otion 
less LO mwall Lhe course of events, 

Suill heeping in the line of the trees, the 
gure approached, and at last was so close 
tobion that Gerald was able lodisceru io the 
darkness, to which his eyes were becou- 
ing accustomed, that it was thal of a wo- 
ao ina white dress, over which «a loose 
black cloak had been thrown. 

“One of the maids goiog to interview a 
sweetheart,” be thought; but then he re- 
meurbvered that old Martha was the only 
feuinle domestic at the Cedars 

The no. tinoment the figure bad emerged 
hastily from tbe shade, caught up the wool 
cloud of pink and blue which Ja bad left 
on one of the seats, and, with a deft move 
u ent, wound it round ber head and shoul- 
ders Then she hastily re-entered the 
daidg Shadow by the side of the shrubbery, 
and was burrying in the direction of the 
spinney. Gerald Passy was overcaine with 
painfal astonishment, 

‘Jo coming out like 
To meet whom 7?” 


“Jo,” be gasped 
W lat for? 

There was an overwhelming moment of 
and disgust. Which feel- 
oOminated, it would be impossible 


Lhial 


alnywer sorrow, 


ing pred 
an V Then swiftly came a gentiier 


rugit 


Power ' ‘7 > ‘ : 
mor mor x ) ni 


oOocent 


faint light. In « few minutes the figure 
reached clearing, and Gerald, waiting 
under the trees, saw the girl join a tall 
thin wan, who stepped forward eage:|y a« 
she approached hii. 

Of the man he could see little, bie back 
being to the moon and bis face therefore 
indiscernible, but he wore @ long, light 
summer overcoat which completely bid 
his figure. 

Although determined, fur Jo's sake, to 
keop thom within sighy #til! Geraid shrank 
from listening to @ conversation pot in- 
tended for bis eare. But be could bardsy 
refrain from groaning aloud when the mau 
took the slight girlish tigure in bis arms 
and kissed her affectionately, she sulimit- 
ting very calmly, as if it were the imerest 
tatter of Course 

“That is not the first time by many,’ 
(iera’d thought billery. 

His chateau on Espagne bed vanisied, 
his bright bopes were gone, leaving tor 
hina nothing but Gust aud asLes, Oniy 
one duty remained to hitn-—to waich over 
the girl and protect her, if need be, Irom 
this seoundre! who did not hesitaie to risk 
couprowising Ler by asking ber to meet 
him thus, 

Meanwhile the couple were talking varn- 
Ostly, the isan apparently pieading api 
entreating, the girl evideutly refusing. 

She shook ner head decidedly twice, and 
once, when the wan moved forward with 
outstretched hands, sLe stepped back so 
suddenly, with # gesture of repulsion, 
that Gerald longed to spring at (he fellow’s 
throwt and choke him, 

At last the ian said romething that 

‘ 


soomed to give the girl greatotfones, With 


4 yesture of Giskeni, he turubest and 


‘ 


waiked nway frews Jans, teu be lire 


rapidly aller ier and ¢ vhs er by the 
aru. With as vdden mete tient jerked 
hereell tree and stowed faciny bai. 

“Ht LT consent, will you promise?’ he 
asked. 

“You,’’ the replied im # iw tne—*) 


proutise, 
‘You ask @ greal wacritics on my part 
Wiy cannot things be ae To winh ?”’ 
*cecause Dbave my own safety to think 
ol as wool am your caprice 
“You drive wi6 alice asad) the man 
exclaimed angrily. 
“Whatao you think my 
*Dugiety and tales 


feelinyes must 
ba’ eho retorted 
hood are becoming -@cond pwatitce lo tie, 
end lam turning coward too I awake at 
Hight eold with fear as to sew tb will all 
ened."’ 

eWoil you give ie thoes papers to de- 
atroy 7?’ 

“No! | baveiotd you again and again 
that | never will” 

“Wooille you have thome vou Lave the 
whip band of tue the iualn Voice was 
distinetly angry now and most unicver- 
hike. “Of course | tust dom you wish, 
You won't play me face al the la«t? You 
will come to me? 

of will.” 

Then the then stooped and kissed ber, 
abe toey parted; she speeding away to 
wards the house, he camily liyhting a 
cigar and stroiling off in the direction of 
the village 

(ierald passed his band alow!y over his 
forehead, and then walked down the path 
lowsnrds lie river 

Mechanically be entered his canoe and 
paddled up the river to W COC tborps 
Whocan lio te he ®oudered $+ 745" 


life laws bees > voevenritul 


og iiot, 


CHAPPER VI 


NY one in, Martha’? 
\ “Miss Jo is down in the orchard, 
4 


sir, The mistress aud Miss Waliing- 
ford have gone into Cheniston shopping, 
and | don’t Know where Mr, Dick is. 
Shail | look, sir?’ 

“No, thank you, Martha; perhaps | 
shall find him in the orchard too; and 
Gerald, nodding kindly to the old woman, 
with whow he was a grestfavoriie, Lurued 
away. 

Jo was seated in a cane lounge-chair in 
her pet sbady corner, and was calmly on- 
gaged in knitting, but #ehe looked up 
brightly as be approacbet, 

‘Ie that you Jerry? You'll find it 
rather dull here this morning, for l’in all 
alone,’’ 


“l am very giad of it,’’ be remarked 


quietly And Jo looked up iato his grave 
face with a puzzled ex pression 
‘Is anything the matter? Has anything 
gone wrong T's sOqu 4anxk isly 
Y es he replied, taking a seat near 


her, and turning ‘¢ #0 that he could me 
her tace while be talked to ber. 

“Iam very sorry! Is it anything that 
mother orl can help youin? You know. 
we would if we could.” 

“Would you?’ he askod, leaning for 
ward, with bis elbows on bis knees, ois 


| hands clasped, and his bead drooping in 


an attitude of deep concern. 

“Why, you know it!’ she replied, 

“Something has come tomy knowledge 
that distresses ine greatly. | smoked a 
cigar in the orchard jast night after L eft 
you.”’ 

Gersid raised bis eyes saddenly, end 
looked ather. The girl stopped knitting 
and leaned forward with ver kind earnest 
eyes meeting bis own, but with peo fear of 
discovery or consciousness of guilt appar 
ent in their calm depths. 

‘Let me be your friend, Jo; trust me,’” 
he continued earnestly. 

“You are my friend, 
Jerry.”’ 

“Tell me your trouble, then. 


1 do trust you, 


If you do 
not like to teli biek, let ine be your 
brotherin this matter. If that man bas 





any boidon you a 

“Any boidon me! Thatmant! | don’t 
understand you,” 

Gerald locked at her keenly. She was 


evidently surprivxed aod @ little augry, but 
not ashamed. 

“! was io the orchard, Jo.”’ 

“Is that supposed to affect me in any 
way? Whatare you driving at, Jerry?” 

“You lett that wrap of yours out there,’’ 
was brought in.’”’ 
+Yexu—] know; f saw it brougtt in. 1 
was here.”’ 


COf courss you were,” Jo replied 


pently. And oe, to his surprise, her 
@xpremsion changed, 

‘There wes kind) syto;atby in ler eyes 
f peilher iear uor 
ab acling, Gerald thought 


or bim, tut for nersei 
Kibatrie It #6 
whe dtd itsplomediily, 
Heid nol hnow whatto ay or what to 
dao i ould pet tell ber in so many 
“Psaw vou last night; I watched 
you ment that tnan, and saw him kiss 
y tb, Ys tave her; and then 
the words she ha: spoken cause back to 
bias, and he repeats: them— 

“*Duplioaity and talsebood are becuming 
second naturetowe.’ is it mot terrible to 
hear ones own that?’ 

Jerry Ii ti at troutie 
fas fallen to vour lot, iti# worse than the 
1 ain moTry very 


Le jeu 


eit os tnalcad 


loss G1 your isCicy. 
sorry for you!’ 

(Gierald passed bis hand over his f.re- 
Lead; aud she coptlinued, 

“Is your bead a hing, Jerry? Do you 
feel ili? Ob, Jerry, don't fret over lost 
inoney or ipconstant friends! One so faise 
is ot worth vrieving over, though, if your 
iriend was ever dear to you, you nodouht 
feel it intensely; but ia time you will te 
thaukful you have found ouw” 

“Jo” ne exclaimed passionately, “1 saw 
you bring that scar! in last night!’ 

But the girl still met bis eyes unfiueh- 
ingly, snd, streiching out ber cool hana, 
took his and held it between ber own. § It 
was bot and dry; be was feverish and evi- 
dentiy delirious, She was afraid to con- 
tradict him, but would get bias quietly 
into tue house and tell Martha, who would 
perhaps know what to do, 

“Tl aw you,”’ be repeated. 

“Dad you?’ she replied. ‘Then of 
courte you Inust be right. JI found jt in 
the ball this morning, and Adeline toid 
146 she had seen it after ] came in, and 
brought it in for me. It is pet of mucb 
cone quence, is 10?" she asked arxiouely, 
for tie blood rushed in a bot torrent to his 
face, and, séizing ber band in both of bis, 
he bent over aud Kissed it passionately. 

‘Good heavens—this is dreadiuil! He 
must be in # hivh state of fever,’’ she 
thought, leaving her hand lying pas*ive 
in tis 

‘Jo cear, call ine « iool, doit, j;diot, 
blockhead, egregious ass—anything that 
denotes stupidiiv! YF: can’t imagine 
how it would relieve iny feelings !’’ 

“lam afraid 1 dothink you rather curi- 
ous this morning, Jerry. It cannot pos 
sibly wiatter who brought in that wrap, 
although I know {it was very careless of 
Iné to forget it. Bet you seem to be better 
pleased that I «hou'd have been «o forget- 
ful, Jf you have quite done with my 
hand, will you let it go, please?”’ 


lie obeyed ber at once; and the girl 
looked ‘at him iu biank estonisbment. 
His cyes were Low sparkling, bis face wee 


flushed and joyous—indeed, he cid not 
seer the samé imman who lad joked a 
utteriy Gepressed an , th niy a tew 
Orn. ents prey i 
‘4 y s > ation vi 
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seemed incomprehensible and ridiculous, 
and she told Gerald so. 

Jo waited for some explanation, but be 
~eomingly could not give it. He made a 
plundering excuse that he had imade a 
mistake—in tact, he bardly knew what to 
say. 

“Don’t try, Jerry,” she interrupted, 
smiling. “You are not good at tarra 
diddies. I see that you don’t want to ex- 
plain, #0 let matters be. But please try 
not to get wild notions about mé into your 
head again.”’ Then, seeing that be was 
silent and eu barrassed, she changed the 
subject and spoke of her mother’s shop- 
ping expedition. 

“] wanted ber to run up to London, as | 
thought it would do her good; and Ade- 
line wants to go next week,” she said, 
going on with her knicting, and not look- 
ing up as shespoke. “But Adeline seems 
to have 80 much to do that she would not 
be able to be long with mother.” 

“Is she going up to friends, then?” 
Gerald inquired. 

“| don’t know; she does nct tell us, and 
of course we do not liké to ask questions, 
You see Adeline is twenty-three, and we 
do not feel justified in interfering in her 
affairs, although | think mother would 
like it better if she were not 80 reticent 
with her.” 

“That is Dick’s whistle!” exclaimed 
Gerald, raising bis band and listening. 

“Yes,” replied Jo, sighing, “be is con- 
tinually whistling ‘Hi-tiddly biti’ or 
‘Ta-ra-ra boom-de ay.” The minan who said 
that any one might make the nation’s 
iawa if be made their songs would have 
recanted bad he lived in the present dey.’’ 

“Itis to be hoped, at any rate, that he 
would have treated us to something better 
than those two,’’ replied the young fel- 
low, laughing. 

“Hallo, Jerry! Stop toluncheon, won't 
you?” cried Dick, as be approached them. 
“Mother and Adeline will be bomein « 
few minutes 

“No, no! | won't slay this morning 
replied Gerald hastily, be rose, 

“Come again this evening then, and let 
us bave another turn at the tennis; the 
grass is in splendid condition, Are you 
sure you won't slay now 7?” 

“Not now, thanks,’’ returned Mr. Passy, 
his manner becoming hurried and rather 
nervous, 

“But you will come back bhy-and-by?” 

“Yos—! will come ovor this evening.”’ 
And Gerald departed before Mrs. Greyson 
and Adeline returned, 

“} don’t believe Jerry was well this 
morning,’ Dick remarked at the dinner- 
table. 

“lan sure he was not,’ responded Jo, 
“He talked so curiously. He told me he 
had smoked a cigar in the orchard last 
night, and had seen me feteh ny shawl. 
He rambled so strangely that I thought he 
was délirous; and then when I told him 
that Adeline brought it in last night he 
got quite excited and seemed immensely 
relieved. He was very strange about it, 
and wou!d not tell inne what it all meant.’’ 

Adeline bent over her plate, and her 
face was very pale for a few moments; but 
with # great effort she recovered her self- 
possession and joined pleasantly im the 
conversation, No casual observer could 
have supposed that she was sick at heart 
With fear and anger. 

Betore Gerald Passy came in the evening 
her resol ve was taken. ° 

After tea had been partaken of she rose 
and, opening her sunshade, wandered 
away from the group unger the cedar. 
But Gerald did not follow ber as sbe bad 
hoped he would, However she must speak 
to bim at any cost; it was almost a ques- 
tion of life and death to ber, so sheturned 
back again, Jo was engaged in helping 
Martha to gather up and remove the tea- 
things, and Mrs, Greyson had gone into 
the house. 

“Dick,’’ sbe said to her cousin, ‘will 
you do mea favor? I have forgotten to 
bring down my shawl—the white Nhet- 
land one, you know. It is on the sota 
Will you fetch it tor me?” 

Then, as he departed, she turned to 
Gerald, 

“Will you come into the orchard with 
me, Mr. Passy? They will rejoin us in a 
moment, I wanted to speak to you,’’ she 
explained nervously. ‘J am very avxi- 
ous, and I sball be so glad in my trouble 
to have a friend I can trust.” 

Gerald bowed gravely; and #he con- 
Unued. 

“You saw me last night, Mr. Passy. Did 
you see my friend ?”’ 

“I saw the man you met.” 


Adeline looked at him for am ent at 
her eyes gleamed 
“I won’t ask you why you foilowed me 


®h® remarked. 


THE SATURDAY 


“I will tell you unasked, Miss Walling- 
ford. You pat on Jo’s wrap, and I thought 
I was following her. I wished to seo that 
she was safe.”’ 

“There’s not much danger to be appre- 
bended from poor old Mortimer,” she ob- 
served, smniling. ‘‘He is no one’s enemy 
but his own. I did not mean to mention 
his name, Mr. Passy. I must ask you if 
you cannot forget it, and let me rely on 
your honor not to mention it.” 

“Please remember I am not geeking 
your confidence, Miss Wallingford.” 
Gerald spoke coldly, for she had caused 
bim to pass a miserable night and nearly to 
quarrel! with Jo. 

“I won't force it upon you, you may be 
sure, Mr. Pasay. I shall do my best for 
poor old Mortimer, for my father’s sake, 
and because I have known him all my life. 
I need nv assistance, and possibly I can 
wanage without advice.” 

Gerald felt that he had been curt and 
barely courteous, 

“If your friend is in trouble, any aid | 
could give is most heartily at your ser 
vice,”’ 

“Thank you, youare very kind! The 
only thing is that | feel the great respon- 
sibility of having the secret. Mortimer 
was my fathor’s confidentialclerk for some 
years, Since my parent’s death the poor 
old man bas had ratber a hard time ot it, 
To make matters worse, it seems that he 
has done sometbing wrong, and 14 in such 
a dread of being recogniz3d that I had to 
consent to meet him as! did, or forsake 
my poor old friend.” 

“Cannot anything be done for him?” 

“Tl want him to get out of England, but 
he says heis safer in an English village 
than aitempting to leave one of our large 
86a ports,’’ 

“You see, in trying to help bim to escape 
you make yourself an accessery after the 
fact. Itisrather adangerous procesding,”’ 
observed Geraid. 

“Pray don’t think I wish you to incur 
any danger on iny account!” 

“You persist in misunderstanding me, 
Miss Wallingford. As 1 don’t know the 
inan, I know nothing of his crime”’ 

‘Don't say ‘Crime’! It sounds so dread- 
ful!” 

“T will say ‘peccadillo’ if you like it bet- 


ter. ind out bow I can assistbim. Many | 
| hand of a skilled user of the weapon, it 


“ poor fellow goes to the dogs who might 
have been saved bad a helping hand been 
extended in time, If it is only a question 
of a little money, and your friend will let 
me Know what I can do to help, perbaps 
your anx é6ty might be bappily ended.” 

“You are very kind.” 

“Will you give me his addross and let 
me 866 him mysell?”’ 

‘*No—he wouldn’t like that,” she replied 
hurriedly. 

“As you please,’’ returned Gorald; and 
as the rest were coming up the path no 
more could be said. 

One thing was evident to Gerald—Jo 
avoided bim, She gave him no opportu. 
nity of speaking to her except on the sub- 
ject of the game, and he attributed itto the 
annoyance he had caused ber in the morn- 
ing. Mr. Passy never suspected for a mo 
ment that he was supposed by Jo to have 
some private understanding with Adeline 

Jo felt aggrieved that ber friend had been 
taken from ber. ‘There were mysteries 
and confidence between hitmn and Adeline, 
and she would not for a moment appear to 
evince a desire to intrude upon them. 

“J have offended Jo too much for ber 
to pardon me,” Gerald thought. “What 
an awiul idiot I must have been to ask her 
if that man had a holt upon her! Of 
course she resents it.’ 

Soon after they had begun the yarme 
Katie Barnes and Kessie Burbridge came 
in, followed closely by Walterand Herbert 
Powys. It was very difficult then for 
Gerald to make an opportuuity to spezk to 
Jo, put he contrived to whisper— 

“Will you not forgive me ?” 

She, thinking he supposed she was jeal- 
ous, replied lightly— 

“What for? For playing so badly? Oh, 
yes, of courte—one cannot always be at 
ones best !’—and then she moved away 
aud gave him no further opportunity, 

When Gerald was going away, Adeline, 
as she shook hands with him, said in a soft 
whisper— 

“171 not forget.” 

Gerald gianced quickly at Jo, but the 
Jatter dia not appear to have hear¢, 

[TO BE CONTINUED | 


i ~<ai~<ie— 
Unsuspeprcor“ep TALENT.—The following 
anecdote was told of Robert Burne in his 


youth Burne was living in the town of 


Ayr, and though still young, had attained 
re than 4 Cal reputation a8 a poet 
One day he was passing through the mal: 


atreet of the town, and saw two strangers 


EVENING POST. 


sitting at ove of the inn windows With 
idle curiosity, be stopped to look at them. 
Seeing bim, and thinking the rustic might 
afford thein some amusement while they 
were waiting, the strangers called him in 
and asked him to dine withthem. Burna 
readily accepted tho invitation, and proved 
& merry, entertaining guest. When dinner 
was nearly finished the strangers sug. 
gesied that each should try his hand at 
verse-making, and that the one who failed 
to write a rhyme sbould pay for the 
dinner. They felt secure in thechallenge, 
believing that their guest would pay for 
the meal. The rhymes were written, and 
Burns read the following: “J, Johnny 
Peep, saw two sheep; two sheep saw me. 
Half a crown a piece will pay for their 


fleece, and I, Johnny Peep, go free.” The 


strangers’ astonishment was great, and 
they both exclaimed: “Who are you? 
You must be Robbie Burns!" And Rob- 
bie Burns did not pay for the dinner. 
Oo -  — - 

STABBING AS A FINK ART. —For centuries 
Italy bas been jamous, among other things, 
for the dexterous use which its natives 
have made of the kind of dagger known 
as a stiletto, as a means of putting out of 
the way inconvenient people. 

In these circumstances, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that acertain amount of taste 
and fancy regulates the shapes of those 
articles 

In the method of using them, there is, 
however, no difference—ca neat upward 
stroke, sometimes below the heart, some- 
times in the groin, but equally effective 
wherever applied. 

The average longth of a stiletto is seven 
or eight inches, while one shape is wavy, 


| rather resembling the famous Malay kris. 
| Another favorite form is « broad biada, 
' coming to an abrupt terminetion, and hav- 


ing tor handle merély across piece ot brass 
or wood, covered with leather. The kind 
is rathor sborter than the average, its 
length being only five or six inches, 

The true stiletto, however, tapers trom 
the handle to the point. which lattor is as 
sharp a8 a needie, while the sides slope 
down from «a line through the middle of 
the blade. The edges, of course, are of 
razor-like sharpness, 

Wherein the special advantage of a 
stiletto consists lies in the fact that, in the 


will dea! the most deadly wounds while 


| drawing little or no blood— often a matter 


of great importance, 

In recent years, however, the Italian 
shown @ disposition to avail thenosel ves of 
pistols aud other weapous, #0 that the 
popularity of the stiletto may be said to be 


on the wane. 
——_——— > — 


GRAZING THE Horsk.--A_ fine Muitoxe 
cal was given to us when a kitten, which 
we named Maria, but in the course of time 
Thomas was added, and Thomas Maria 
became quite a character, lle was devoted 
to one of the young men of the family 
whom he followed about the yard as 
closely 98 did # fine setter dog, named 
Spot. 

The young man would hold the horse 
to grass On B#UInmer alfernoons In the well 
turfed yard, and wherever ho waa thore 
was the dog and cat. He had «# very kind, 
endearing way with everything weaker 
than hiinself, and was as playful with his 
avimals ax a boy, who all seemed to un- 
derstand and 4yimpatiize with his moods 
whetber of gaiety or gravity. 

On one occasion, when the four of them 
were oul on the grass, he bethought bin 
of utilizing the intelligence of the dog 
and otferei bim the bridie, Of courre 
Spot took itand kept itas long as he was 
allowed. This became a daily joke be 
tween them 

Thomas Maria looked on with such an 
air of appreciation of the fun that one day 
he was Offered the bridle. He instantly 
took itin bis mouth and sal with such in- 
vincible gravity holding the horse lo grass 
that the whole family was summoned to 
enjoy the show. 

Their laughter and applause was graci- 
ously accepted, but in noe wise distracted 
his attention from the matter in band, 

Thereaiter these three fricnas took turns 
with each other in keeping an eye op their 
mutual friend the horse, as be grazed. 
Thomas Maria always waking signs when 
he thought it his turn to have the bridle. 

K. ©. M. 
eS 

“You peak of that boy across the street 
asa ‘goeror,’’’ said the elderly customers 
from the suburbs; ‘‘what is a peezer ?”’ re- 


plied the bootblack, busily plying both his 
brushes, “is the #ame thing as « wazal< 
“And whatisagzezabo?’ ‘Say retorted 
the boy, stra 


¢ P — os 
yhite ng , \ 
him with open-eyed astonis! ‘ 


better go to a nigh 


Bric-a-Brac. 


As Forts To Beauty.—When a Chinese 
girl is married, her attendants are always 
the oldest and ugliost women to be found 
in the neighborhood, who are paid to act 
ax foils to ber beauty, It is said that some 
exceptionally ugly old wemeu make their 
living by acting as professional attendants 
at weddings, 

PLUMS AND Arpies.—In the sixteenth 
century there was a curious enactment 
in England whereby street hawkers were 
forbidden to soll plums and apples, for the 
reason that servants and apprentices were 
unable to resist the sight of them and were 
consequently tempted to steal thetr em- 
ployers’ money in order to enjoy the costly 
delicacies, 

WHat an Emuanao MS#ANS.—AD om- 
bargo is an order from the government, 
usually issued in time of war or threaten- 
ing hostilities, prohibiting the departure of 
ships or goods from sons® or all parts of 
the country. The order may be enforeed 
on either native or foreign ships or mer- 
chandise, and when it Is found necessary 
to sktop the communication of intelligenee 
between any two places, an embargo is 
laid upon all ships, both foreign and those 
under the national flag. 


Smoking —The Japanese smoke in a 
very peculiar manner. The pipes have 
very #inall metal bowels, with bamboo 
slomm4 and metal moutbpleces, and only 
hold enough tobacco for three or four 
whill, They use « tobacco which is cut 
extremely fine, and looks more like light 
blonde hair than anything elee, Itisof a 
very good quality, however, The Japs 
tako a whill of smokeand inhale it, letting 
it pass out through the nostrila, They 
rarely smoke more than one pipeful at a 
tine. 

JAvANKME S10GN8 —Nearly every shop in 
Japan for the sale of foreign goods is fur- 
nished with «a sigo in @ foreign language, 
No matter whetber the language is intel- 
ligible; if itis only in foreign characters, 
that is enough. Many of these signs area 
study: “The all countries Boot and Shoe 
Small or Fine Wares; “Old Curious: 
“Horseshoe maker inatruct by French 
horse leech; “Cut Hair Shop;” “If you 
want sell watch, | will buy; if you want 
buy wateh, | will sell. You, sir, we will, 
all will, Comesnt iny shop. Watch-wak- 
or’ “tlatter Native Country;” “Antema- 
tic of Nausew Marina; “The House Build 
forthe tiamufacture of all and best kinds 
of Hats and Caps,” 

With A MrANING,—Chinese junks and 
boats bave eyes carvod or painted on the 
bows, which are tvually supposed to bea 
mere fancitul form of ornamentation, But 
they have # real Ineaning, as a recent trav- 
éler found. In going up @ certain river 
from Ning Vo he wae startied one day by 
soelug 4 bontinan #6ize his broad hat and 
put it cover one of the “eyes of the boat, 
while other boats on the stream were 
lwwoking about for an 
explanation, be saw a dead body floating 
past, and he was told by the boatmen that 
if (oe boat had been allowed to ‘“see’’ It 
isaxtor would surely nave happened 
bither to passengers or crew before the 
voyage was ended, 

“Tuk ENGLISH WOMAN'R” Fau.T.—The 
peasantry of Kussia know the (Queen of 
England as “The Englishwoman,” and 
entertain toward her anything but the 
kindest! feelings. It is maid that they at- 
tribute the ravages of cholera in Russia 
last year ontirely to her, She is jealous 
ol their Czar, they maintain, because he 
has more soldiers than she bas; therefore, 
to lessen hin power, she sent cholera 
The (Jaeen'’s method 
of aflecting this, it seems, was simple in 
the extreme, She merely smeared with 
cholera virus (whatever that may be) a 
cortain number of coins, and under the 
name of « relief fund sent them Into the 
fataine stricken districts! 

Waking IN A CirnoLe —One hears so 
much of trave ers losing their way in the 
Australian ‘“bush,"”’ that the following, 
from « colonial writer, is not without in- 
terest: ‘*Thetendency on these occasions,” 
he says, “isto walk in circles, It is very 
annoying, bul by pO means unusual, to 
hod on6's self, after two hours’ hard walk- 
ing, at the exact #pot one started from. 
Indeed, | have completed my circle in 
half an hour, when lost in the woods 
without a compass. IT have remarked, too, 
that I almost invariably trend to the right, 


Minilarly blinded 


Mtl + 


among his subjects, 


not to the left nd op comparing notes 
with ther ‘t , wheres,’ I find that I 
4 y t respect. Can it be 
2 ‘ rene the better leg of 
erceptiinly the 

nge “ 
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CHAPTER XXVIII 
ARKY HIM MOND took up Lis hat 
| | to go, but ‘ asked him to aiay 
to tes fown, and she neo 
ticead that he was perfe tly welt ta macasent, 


with the micantesteca f a yventieman, and 


was notatall awkvard or @robarrassed, as 


an ordinary * w ight have been 


under the er anoes, ble was, indeed, 


calmer than herve ra wave of strange 


excitement half poessorenble, balf pain 
ful — wae thr ng tl igh her 

Bhe could fee in fark @yem, with their 
gentie meian vy. watehing her ae ahe 
poured out the tea, and her band trem 


bled, and the reameand went in her 
face, accentuating her beauty. 

“And whots this Lord Noriwan a 
beg your pardon, bul l have forgotten his 
name again,’ 

“Lachmere,’ 
eyen, “Hein agen 


he waekh od 


she replied, with downenast 


onan whom we once 


knew." 
“He would not foel flattered’ by your 
grandfather - tistake,’’ he wali oA 


nobleman would notcare to know that a 


poor sculptors workinan head been mis- 
taken for him 

“Are you so poor? she asked, searcely 
knowing Whal ste said, for still the tones 
of the uiusical voices 
her 

He laughed, evidently not 
fended by ber question 

“Well, mo: notil ‘oor and content Is 


artied and confused 


a whit of 


rich enougt,’ be true | earn thirty shil 
! thal, te a solllary tian 


s sum ient. | live 


lings « week, 4 
whoee warts are low, 


fo om little «att the other side of the 
water ioigiigs are cheaper there and 
as | said, av ite This,’ he ylaneed 
around aduiring!y), “is @ palatial apart 
ment, luxury tise lt bpared with it’ 

He didn't expla that he lived in an 
allic, mnel oF : Mons, Ixawuse «A 
large poruon * artis Was distri. 
bullet! at % his rer neighbors; but 
Madge, » silewrot how far thirty shil 
Linge will ge ie netantiy, ane her 
lovely eyes yoow ss they gianeed = at 
him. 

“And do you iit very dull ?" she 
said 

He thous i 

*Yoa,"’ be ‘ very; apd uioastly 
when | tur the night While one 
Can Walk & to #od | spend nearly all 
my Spare thine e tratnp through the 
Landon streets an keep loneliness 
alarte ies, iow ylad you tnust be 
to Have Bote re “ i you care, Miss 
Gordon ' \ hed wilh a strong 
nan’ ss Athy atthe worn oid 
tan buss t clmle 

Macige s « S tittual 

*Yoa ! world to me,’ she 
murmurs! a ippy while | have 
him 

Then te ‘ poke to Mr. ¢éor- 
don, and | roused? «a liitle and 
anewere) was piston that be lad 
forgotten how he happened 
to be there 

"Tilda can cred the tlea-things 
away, and Val, ither work, butit 
lay forgeite asshe listened to 
Harry hi u aiko@iol all sorts 
of things, “x that was nol con 
nected with | snotieesd. He told 
her about " ar sork of the docas, 
related aneod ‘ ~pecting the poor 
poopie, Lis neig s @&piained to her 
the differen se Loe Various kinds 
of marble, a er the subject, she 
found herse ‘ ~ with an ‘intense, 


absorbing 

When he eo he 
wistfully 

‘ie lem a* a i a’ t 
aKA vi “a a 


voices 
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Madge feita thrill of pleasure, but, per- 
haps, because of that thrill, looked down 
and seewed to hesitate. 

He colored under bis tan. 
much,” besaid. “Forgive me! but’’—he 
paused a moment—“you will think it pre- 
sum piucus of ine, but | can't help feeling 
that we are pot quite the strangers our 
slight acquaintance makes us. 1’’—be put 
his band to his forehead for an instant—‘l 
foo! ax if we were old friends! 1 tear that 
now | have sinned beyond even your for- 
giveness,”’ 

“No, po,’ she said almost inaudibly, 
‘and please come again; my grandfather 
will be glad to see you.’ 

lie held her hand; it seemed to her that 
his alrong One pressed it, butinp ber agite- 
tion she could not be sure, and then be 
went 
ber eyes. No work was done that night. 

Hiarry Richmond strode through the 
lamplit streets to hia attic on the south 
side of the river. The blood was tingling 
in tis veina, 
Giordon floated before bim like that of a 
spirit, making beautiful the murky streets, 
filling bin with a kind of reverential joy 
and wliadpess, mingled with an aching 
longing. 

Was it possible that he bad only seen 
her for the frat time thatday? Surely 
not! Surely be must bave known her for 
a long, long while, and had kept her 
image hidden away in his heart. Now 
and again people who passed him stopped 
and looked after him admiringly, and 
with a sort of wonder, tor the handsome 
face was ail aglow with the emotions that 
possessed him, 

Presentiy a child—a little bit of a boy, 
one of the thousands of waifs and strays 
that float on the dark tide of the (ireat, 
the Joyous, the Sorrowful city, limped 
after him, and begged, and Harry Kich- 
mond,when at last be heard the faint, thin 
voice, came down from the clouds, and 
picked the child up in hie arms; for to- 
night bie great heart was overflowing with 
tenderness, 

“My poor little man !’’ he said in a voice 
that filled the child with self pity. “Are 
you all alone ip this great place? All 
alone and hungry, eb?’ 

“You, I'm hungry. Give mea penny,,’ 
maid the child, whimpering. 


“It is too | 


! 


Shesank intoachair and covered | 


beth mallet and chisel. He stooped 
pick them up—and the exertion, slight as 
it must have been, made him very red— 
them raised bis bat. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Gordon. You— 
you startied me. I was thiuking—I mean 
1 did not expect to see you, and——” 

“Mr, Gerard has sent me to choose the 
marble for my bust,” she said, with a 
meekness unusal with Madge, and with 
downcast eyes. 

Harry KRichmond nodded quickly, and 
looked pleased. 

“Yes! we will soon do that! At least,’’ 
he corrected himself, “it will take a little 
time. It will want consideration.” He 
gazed at ber thoughtfully. ‘Yes, it must 
be the purest white Carrara! The purest!” 

He looked around the yard, went to and 
examined some blocks, and presently re- 


| turned to her with one on bis shoulders. 


The lovely face of Madge | 


Harry Richmond emptied bis pockets of | 
their smail wealth, and put it into the 


dirty little claw, 

“There you are!’ be said cheeringly. 
“Hold on to it tightly. Kun home now 
aud buy some supper,” 

Half territied by such generosity, the 
waif sped away with bare and noiseless 
feet, and Harry Richmond strode on, He 
was full of happiness, that was yet not 
perfect joy —so full that he felt as if the 
attic were not large enough for him to 
breathe in, So he paused at the door of the 
Kloomy house, and walked on. Presently 
he got his pipe out, aud finding bimself 
out of tobacco, he walked abstracted! y 
into the nearest tobacconist’s, to find that 
be had not a penny in the world. 

“Never mind,’ he said, with a smile to 
the shopman, and he put bis pipe back in 
his pocket quite contented] y. 

There was no supper when at last he 
climbed to his attic, but be could not have 
eaten if a Lord Mayor's banquet had been 
awaiting him. His heart was too full of 
this new and indescribable something that 
had come into his life to permit him even 
to sleep for a Une, and it was dawn before 
he fell asleep, with “Madge!'’ upoo his 
Lipos 

The seulptor’s workinan, the man who 
had lost his memory, was in love at last! 

The next day Mr. Gerard sent up word, 
asking Madge if she could go round and 
sitfor him, that he might finish the model, 
and Madge went round in the afternoon, 

“Oh, PT thought you would have come in 
the morning,’ said Mr, (Gerard, as he 
opened the door to her. ‘My paid model 
is here—the young woman you have met, 
you know. I shall bave finished witb her 
in half an hour; it is ber last sitting.” 

“i will go away and come again at the 
end of that time.”’ 

“No, no,” he said anxiously; ‘that 
means that you will forget all aboutit I 
know you women! Go into the yard and 
choose the marble you would like, Harry 
Richmond is there and will help you. He 
knows as inuch about it as I do.” 

In his eagerness to get Dack to his work, 
he almost pushed her down the steps lead- 
ing to the yard, and Madge, though she 
would have withdrawn if she could have 
found any excuse ready, descended. 

Harry Richmond was working at a 
block of marble, and did not hear her 
footsteps or eee ber until she stood close 

eeide hiu Then he turned sia 1, and 


& Very UNDWOrKkWManIIKSG Way be dr p ped 


Madge looked at him with wide-open 
eyes. 

‘Is it not very heavy?’ she exclaimed. 

He siniled as he set it carefully down at 
her feet. 

‘“] am rather stroug,’’ be said almost 
apologetically. ‘There is the piece! It is 
the best in the yard. I will cut itinto 
shape at once,” and he caught up bis 
chisel and wallet. Then he paused, ‘I 
wish I could carve it!’ he murmured 
wistfully. 

“Are you anxious to be a sculptor?” 
asked Madge, trying to meet the direct 
gaze of his dark eyes, and failing. 

“No,” he said; “I never had the desire 
till now; but it is a vain desire,’’ he added 
sadly. “I have kept this block for some 
special work of Mr. Geragd’s; he will be 
giad.”’ 

“Why ?” said Madge innocently. 

He looked at her and then fixedly at the 
marble. 

“His whole soul will bein his statue of 
you,” he said in a low voice, ‘He bas 
never done anything better than your 
model in clay; I looked at it again this 
morning. Iam going to ask him——” He 
stopped and bit his lip, 

“What are you going to ask him?’ 
Madge asked. She bad seated herself on a 
slab of stone, ber hands clasped in her lap, 
her lovely face turned up to him. 

Before he answered he picked up his 
coat and, signing to ber to rise, laid it on 
the stone. 

“Oh, no, thanks!’’ she said. 

“Do, please,’’ he pleaded. 
hard # seat.”’ 

With «a blush Madge seated herself on 
the coat, 

“You bave not told me what you are 
going to ask Mr, Gerard,”’ 

lie held the mallet aloft, aud looked 
straight before him. 

“T am going to ask him to let me have 
the clay model of you,’ he said, almost 
timidly. ‘He breaks up mostof them; 
but | think—l hope—he will give me 
yours,” 

Madge looked down, aud was silent for 
amoment. The stroke of his mailet made 
sweel WuUsIC, 

‘Tt must 06 very hard work,’’ she said 
afler the pause, during which she had 
been watching bin with a woman’s ad- 
miration of strength. 

He thought for a moment, 

‘Yes, | suppose so,” he said. “It was 
hard at first. To-day I have to work 
rather barder than usual.’’ 

“Why ?’’ she asked, with as much inter- 
est as if the fate of an empire hung upon 
his answer, 

“l was « late this mornirg,’’ he said, ° “I 
did not sleep until dawn and I have to 
make up for lost time, 

She, also, bad not slept until dawn, 
Their wakefulness seemed to create asym- 
pathy between them. 

“Do you often get tired?’ she asked, ber 
dark gray eyes lifted to his face, 

ie laughed. 

\*‘Never, or searcely ever,’’ he replied. 
af amp very strong, a8 | said. How is Mr. 
Gordon to-day ?”’ 

“My grandfather is just the same,”’ she 
answered. 

“Il was afraid that perhaps my visit had 
disturbed bim,’’ be said. 

“On, no,’’ she replied. 

“Then | may come again?’ be almost 
murmured. 

**Yes,’’ she said. 

He worked on, talking as be worked, 
and Madge had grown quite unconscious 
of the flight of time when Mr. Gerard 
appeared at the top of the steps and called 
to her. 

‘‘Bring that block up here, Richmond !”’ 
he cried. 

Harry Richmond took the marbie on his 
broad shou.der, and foli« 


“It is too 


wed Madge up 
LO Lhe studk 


“Chosen a piece? Let me see,’ said the 


—_— EE 





scalptor. ‘Hem, the best piece in the 
yard, isn’t it? Well, it can’t be too good.” 

Harry Richmond passed into the stadio, 
the block of marble on his shoulder, and 
as he did so the young woman, the paid 
model, who was going out by the door 
leading to the street, turned. 

Her pale, careworn face went whiter than 
the marbie itself, and as she shrank back 
against the half-opened door she uttered a 
sharp cry, ber eyes fixed upon Harry 
Richwond with the mass of stone upheld 
by bis muscular arms. 

“What is the matter?” said Mr. Gerard 
with a frown; for your artist objects to the 
expression of emotion—unless it serves 
his purpose. ‘Are you faint, my girl?” 

The girl put ber hands to her eyes fur a 
moment, then let them drop, and gazed 
fixedly, scarchingly at Harry Richmond. 
He stood as calm and motionless as.one of 
the statues, a grave surprise and pity in 
his handsome face, 

“Sbe has sat too long. She is tired,” he 
said, and, setting down the block of mar- 
ble, he poured out a glass of water from a 
jug and took it to ber. 

“Drink this,’ be said. 

She took it with trembling band, and 
looked up at bim with the same tearful, 
auxious scuitiny. Then she sighed heavily 
and raised the glass to ber lips, 

‘*You—you don't know me?” she whis- 
pered, 

He looked at her with brows 
thoughtfully. 

“No,” be said. ‘*That is, | have seen you 
come bere once or twice——’’ 

she put the glass down with asigh, drew 
her thin shaw! round her and went out. 

Harry Richmond turned to the others 
with a question on his lips; but the sculp- 
tor had placed Madge in her proper pose, 
and had evidently quite forgotten his last 
model and her slight fainting fit 

Harry Richmond stood looking on for a 
few uninutes, then, as if remembering that 
he was wasting bis master’s time, reluc- 
tantly and witha sigh went back to the 
yard again. , 

Mr. Gerard worked with the absorpticn 
of a genius. 

‘This is going to be one of my best bits 
of work,” be said, almost to himself, as he 
washed his clayey hands. ‘Yes, I’m in 
luck! There will be at least one statue 
with a lovely facein the next Academy.”’ 

He was so absorbed, so fully in the 
seventh beaven—the artists’ heaven—that 
he let her go without a word—in fact, 
scarcely knew that she had gone. Madge 
glanced towards the yard as she left the 
studio. Harry Richmond wasatill at work ; 
and the chisel and mallet made its wonted 
music, 

W ben she reached home she found Silas 
Fletcher awaiting her, and the sight of 
him made ber start guiltily. She had for- 
gotten bim! Yes, clean forgotten bim. She 
could not raise her eyes to bis face as he 
pressed ber hand and stared at her with 
his passion laden eyes, 

“Sorry I couldn’t come last night, 
Madge,” he said. ‘Fact is, I was kept at 
the office till late. I’m one of a ‘corner’ 
in cotton, There! you wouldn’t under- 
stand me if I tried toexplainit Butif 
we can pull the thing off properly it will 
make aman of me! I shall be next door 
to ahundred thousand pounder! Think 
of that! You'll ride in your carriage and 
pair, Madge, mark my words.” 

‘Is that Mr, Silas?’’ cried Mr. Gordon 
feebly, awakened from sieep by the un- 
musical voice. ‘“How—bhow is the book 
getting on? I want to see the proofs.”’ 

“Oh, the book’s ail right, getting on 
stunningly,”’ said Silas, carelessly. Then 
he turned to Msdge. 

“I’ve bad a letter from the guv’nor. My 
lord { but things are going it at the Chase! 
Lord Norman's got engaged to Lady Sybil 
Delamoor, of the Grange. It’s in all the 
society papers.’’ 

“Yes? said Madge, gravely. Sbe was 
thinking at the momentof Harry Ricb- 
mond, the nan who strangely resembled 
Lord Norman. She felt that she ought to 
tell Silas Fletcher of ber acquaintance 
with bim, bat she sbrank from doing 80, 
shrank painfully. 

“Yes, it’s a big match. He owns, or 
will own, half the county, and she’s one 
of the real swells. But I don’t envy them. 
She’s as cold as ice, and he—well, he’s got 
the devil's own temper,.”’ 

“I hope they will be happy,” said Madge, 
almost inaudibly. 

“Oh, yes, so do I. 


bent 


At least, 1 don’t care. 


Bat it’s evident he’s head over heels in 
love. What do you think he wants? 

Madge smiled gravely. 

“Why, he wants a bust of her. My 
guv por has writien up to me about it 
I’m to find out a sculptor—one of tue best 
send him down regardless of ex- 


—and 














That’s jast like the swells, isn’t 
“A 


96. 
it?’ he remarked contemptuously. 


city man would ask the price frst, and 


make a proper contract for it. But Lord 
Norman is too high and mighty for that. 
I’ve got to find a man and send him down 
at once, post haste, and regardless of the 
cost.’’ 

Madge thought of Mr. Gerard. 

‘There is a famous sculptor lives in this 
house,” she said. 

“Does he?” exclaimed Mr. Silas prick- 


ing up hisears. “Oh, come now ! He can’t | 


be very famous, or he wouldn’t hang out 
at such diggings as these.” 

“But be cares nothing for luxury,’’ said 
Madge, ‘‘and he is a great sculptor.” 

“Is he?” said Mr. Silas. ‘Well, I'll see 
him, and see if we can’t come to terms. 
Of course,” with a cunning gleam in his 
eyes, “I shall want my commission.” 

“Your commission ?”’ 

“Oh, never mind; you don’t understand 
business,’’ said Mr. Silas, with a laugh of 
tolerant contempt. ‘I'll see to it! Leave 
ittome. All’s fish that comes to the net 
of acity man. But isn’t Lord Norman go- 
ing it? The gav’nor says that the money 
is flying like leaves in autumn—quite 
poetical, isn’t it? Nothing’s good enough 
for the young lord: and the old man—the 
earl, I mean—sits there like a stuffed 
mummy, and can’t saya word. Enough 
to make a fellow laugh, isn’t it?” 

Then, giancing at Madge’s sad, grave 
tace, he dropped the subject. 

‘*You—you haven’t forgotten our bar- 
gain, Madge ?” 

“No,” she said faintly; then she looked 
up atthe vulgar, commonplace tace—the 
face which was so true an index of the vul- 
gar commonplace mind—and tried to tell 
him of Harry Richmond. 

But it seemed like sacrilege, and—she 
could not! 

“Ill look that sculptor fellow up at 
once,” he said, a little later on. ‘From 
the little I know of Lord Norman, and 
from my guv’nor’s letter, I should say he 


isn’t the man to bear any delay. The worst | 
of it is,” he added, as he held Madge’s | 


small, cool hand in his big moist palm, 
‘that I’ve got to go down there to-morrow. 
It’s a beastly nuisance, and—and [I sha!l 
miss you, Madge. I wish I could think 
you'd miss me!’ 

Madge tried, honestly tried, to respond 
to the lovelorn look and tone, but her heart 
rebelled, and Mr. Silas had to be content 
with her gentle ‘‘Good-bye’’ as he marched 
down the stairs in search of Mr. Gerard, 
the famous sculptor. 





CHAPTER XXVIII. 
© put itin the slang of the day, Lbrd 
T Norman was, though in a highly de- 
corous manner, “painting the county 


red.” The Chase had been filled 


carat until the early morning, and break- 
faat consisting principally of grilled bones 
and curry. 

It was a party that rode hard, played 
hard, flirted hard, and if it did not drink 
hard was only restrained from doing so by 
fear of losing its last thread of reputation; 
but as it consisted of the very creme de la 
creme of ‘‘smart’’ London society, and was 
as full of titles as a hedge is of black- 
berries in September, the world—even the 
quiet world of Downshire—had not a word 
to say againat it, but was quite willing to 
dine, hunt, and dance with it. 


And of this gathering of smart and | 


choice spirits Lord Norman’ was the very 
soul. The young heir to Chesney Chase 
and the earldom seemed mad—mad with 
the pride of youth, the consciousness of 
wealth and strength, and, most of all, mad 
in his love tor Sybil Delamoor. 

He seemed, indeed, intoxicated with hap- 
piness, 80 much so that Lady Delamoor 
was startied out of her limp serenity intoa 
remonstrance. 

“I—I am afraid Norman is—is rather 
wiid, Sybil,” she said one day, just arter 
the young lover had ridden away, witb 
flushed face and glittering eyes, and urg- 
ing his high-spirited horse into a mad 
gallop, down the Grange avenue. 

Lady Sybil looked after his fast retreat. 
ing torm with a smile of conscious power 
and gratified vanity. 

“Because he rides hard, mamma?’’ she 
said. 

‘‘Because—well, because he does every- 
thing bard,’’ murmured Lady Delamoor 
Kravely. “He is terribly excitable. The 
other night at dinner he looked so—s0 
strange that I thought—really 1 thought— 
be had had too much wine.” 

Lady Sybil smiled. 

“TI know. He read your thought in your 
face, and told me of it. He had not had 


all | 
through the Christmas with a very large 
and an exceedingly “gay” party—a party | 
which delighted in very late dinners, bac- | 


ness—‘‘he said that it was because I had 
been sitting next him, and he was think- 
ing that I should soon be his.” 

Lady Delamoor looked shocked. 

“Really, Sybil!” 

“Well ?” she returned. “What is there 
so dreadful in that? I should hate a luke 
warm lover. I am rather cool myself."’ 

“Yes,” assented Lady Delamoor with a 
sigh. 





know. Do not be afraid, mamma. Nor- 
| Man will settle down when we are mar- 
ried, and be as staid as even you can desire. 
At any rate, you won't expect me to find 
fault with him for being very much in love 
with me.”’ 

She paused a moment, then laughed 
softly. 

“Have you heard of his last freak ?”’ 

“No!” said Lady Delamoor, with a glance 
almost of alarm. “What is it?” 

“Nothing very dreadful. He is going to 
have a bust taken of me carved. Heaven 
only knows how many of my portraits he 





my face in marble will satisfy him.” 

“It is—it is absurd,” said Lady Dela- 
moor. 
dissuade him from the idea. No one hasa 
statuette carved until after she is married, 
and only then if she happens to be a celeb- 
rity.” 
| “Well, and am I not a celebrity?” said 
| Lady Sybil, raising ber exquisitely pen- 
| celled brows, and looking down at the fair 
and rather troubled face by the fire with 
icy hauteur. 
devoted to me in each number of the society 
papers? Doesn't all the world know of 
my engagement, the exact number of the 
wedding presents, and what my gowns are 
going to be?”’ 

Lady Delamoor sighed. 

“Sometime,” she faltered, ‘sometimes, 
Sybil, this engagement, much as I desired 
it, almost frightens me. He—he is so wild 
and reckless, and—and—I cannot forget 
the poor earl, shut up in bis room, speech- 
| less and powerless amidst all this gaiety.” 
Sybil shrugged her shoulders. 
| Norman can’t help bis uncle's illness, 
|The earl was once young himself, I sup- 

pose, and knew what it was to be in love,”’ 
and she gianced significantly at her 
| mother. 
The pale face of the elder woman flushed, 
| and she averted it hastily. 
| “At any rate, I object to this idea of the 
| bust,’”’ she said faintly. 
“Your objections come too late, dear,’ 
| Sybil murmured in her languid tones. 
| “Norman has just told me that the sculp- 
| tor is coming down to-night, and that you 
and I are to go over to the Chase to-mor. 
row, to give the man asitting. He is a 
famous sculptor—[ forget his name—and 
Norman has given him carte blanche. It 
is to be exhibited in the next Academy, 
and will, so Norman says, create quite an 
excitement. He says that it will be the 
most beautiful——” She broke off into a 
laugh. ‘But you will not care to hear his 
‘lover’s flattery,’ will you, dear?” And 
nestling into one of the softest chairs she 
took up a book, as if the subject were ex 

bhausted. 

Norman had spoken truly, for at that mo- 
ment Mr. Gerard was atthbeinn. He had 
declined Lord Norman’s invitation to stay 
at the Chase during the progress of the 
buat. 

“7 know what that means,’’ he said, as 
he sat beside the fire smoking his old briar 
pipe, as much beloved as burnt—which is 
saying adeal. “It means living a life of 
gilded slavery in the company of men and 
women who either treat you with open 
disdain or a patronage which is worse than 
the coldest scorn. Besides, I cannot work 
with people looking on who know nothing 
of art, and yet persist in chattering the 
most arrant rubbish about it.’”’ 

The companion he addressed was Harry 
Richmond, for just before he was starting 
Mr. Gerard had called out of the window 
to him and told bim that he wished Kich- 
mond to go with him. 

Harry stared, and did not look over- 
whelmed with joy, for in an instant he re- 
flected that leaving London meant leaving 
—Madge. 

“What is the matter ?’’ said Mr. Gerard. 
“Have you grown so fond of London 
streets and fogs tbat you can’t bear to tear 
yourself away for a few days ?”’ 

“J will go, sir,’”’ said Harry; and an hour 
afterwards he had been ready to accom- 
pany his master. 








“I don’t know that I’ve much use for 
you now I’ve brougbt you,” said Mr. Ger- 
ard, as they sat in the train. And he 


laughed abeentiy. ‘But, any way, you can 
prepare the ciay, and help keep the idiots 


“And one loves one’s opposite, you 








bas already; but he says that nothing but 


**I shall speak to him, and try and | 


| 


“Is there not a paragraph | 





| Chase this evening, and conter 
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_ too much wine. He said’”’—she paused and 
| smiled again, but without a trace of shy- 


off me, Teil them, if they want to talk, 
that they may talk to you; that I’m stone 
deaf—‘stone’ is distinctly good !—or that | 
bite if I’m spoken to.” 

“Very well,” Harry Richmond had re- 
sponded. He had been looking out of the 
carriage window as the train had whirled 
along; looking out with a grave thought- 
fulness, and Mr. Gerard had asked him 
what he was thinking of. 

“IT was wondering whether I had ever 
lived in the country,” he had replied. 

“You don’t remember ?”’ 

“No,” was the reply. ‘But,’ he had 
added, almost to himself, “perhaps I may, 
some day.”’ 

‘Some people would give all they possess 
to lose their memory as you have done, 
Richmond,” Mr. Gerard bad remarked. 

Harry Richmond had been very thought- 
ful all through the journey, and he was 
still silent and preoccupied as the two men 


sat before the fire in the inn parior and | 


smoked their pipes. 

“I wonder what this young lady is like?’ 
queried the sculptor, presently. ‘Not 
nearly so beautiful as—as tne bust I have 
left at home,”’ he added. 

Harry Richmond knew that he meant 
that of Madge, and he colored swiftly. 

“Why did you leave it?’ he said grave- 
ly. Mr. Gerard pushed his hand through 
hia thick tron-gray hair. 


“Why? Weill, for several reasons, One, | 
because that vulgar City fellow—what was 


his name?—Fietcher—offered me a large 
sum, any sum indeed, to come down; and 
we artists love money like other people; 
but the strongest reason——"’ Hoe paused. 
“Do you know what happens to the men 
who cut diamonds? Sometimes when 
they havea large stone of extraordinary 


lustre they grow so absorbed in itthat they | 


get lost and are in danger of becoming 
mad, 


Then the manager of the works | 


takes them off that big diamond and sete | 


them to work on amalier and duller stones, 
and they recover their sanity. That little 
bust was too big a diamond to me, Rich- 
mond, 
grimly, as Harry Richmond moved in his 
chair and frowned at the fire with a sud- 
denly troubled face. “The poor diamond 
cutter knows all the time he is in love 
with the stone that it never can by any 
possibility be his;and I have known the 
same of Madge—Miss Gordon. She ix 
worthy of a younger, a better man than 
this grizzled sculptor, and the grizzled 
sculptor knows it. Don't sigh like that, 
man, or you'll put the fire out’’; and he 
laughed again and eyed the handsome face 
curiously. 

Before Harry Richmond could speak —tit 
he had been going to do so—the girl of the 
inn brought a note to Mr. Gerard, 

He opened and read it, then tossed it 
across the table to Harry. 

‘Lord Norman,” said the note ‘will be 
obliged if Mr. Gerard will come up to the 
with Lord 
Norman respecting Lady Sybil Delamoor's 
buat.” 

‘Will you go?” asked Harry. 

“I certainly will not,’’ said the sculptor 
leaning further back in chair and 
stretching out his legs. “IT would not leave 
this fire to-night at the bidding of # king 
—uniess it were the king of seulptors or 
painters. I'd toil through the black ness of 
a Siberian forest for either of them any 
night. But I do not leave here for any 
mere son or nephew of an earl. Besides’ 
—and he sent out a volume of smoke with 
a look of contewptuous 
‘what the deuce does hemean by ‘conter'? 
I have come to sculp, If, 


his 


indifference 


not to confer, 


when !] have done the thing, hix serene 
high mightiness doesn’t like It, he can 
leave it.”’ 


He turned to the girl, who stood onen 
mouthed and fingering her apron, in ade 
licious condition of awe and admiration, 
for to her Lord Norman was «a kind of 
demi god. 

“Tell the messenger that Mr. (rerard is 


in bed—or dead—which you like! And 
bring usin another mug of this old ale. 
But wait, stop!’ he exclaimed. “If Lord 


Norman wants to ‘confer,’ why shouldn't 
he ‘confer’ with you, Richmond? Yes, 
you shall go! [| see you ar6 shocked at 
my rude impudence.”’ 

“T go?’ said Harry Richmond. 
good could I do?” 

Mr. Gerard laughed. 
him, and stuck toit. “Kings and queens 
have their ambassadors, why shouldn't 4 
sculptor have his? Yos, you shall go. 
Tut, man, I can see you are dying to do 


‘What 


The idea tickled 


so. Get your hat and see this sprig of 
nobility, and talk to him; you know 
enough of the jargon todothat. Te 

—Ooh, tell him what you Ke, bul 

fully understand that | have 

acuip, not to confer ( fe AY ” 


Don’t be uneasy,’’ he laughed | 


5 


a grunt he refilled his pipe, and settied 
himeelf deeper into his chair as if he 
never meant to leave it, or as if only dyna- 
mite would force him from it. 

Harry Richmond hesitated; but only for 
amoment It was bia place to obey. He 
put on his overcoat and hat and went out- 
side, A groom was standing by the door 
drinking glass of hot grog. He touched 
bis hat. 

“Are you ready, sir ?’’ he asked, 

Harry Richmond nodded, and they 
Started. It was rather a dark night, but 
atill light enough for them to see their 
road, and they walked on until they came 
within sight of the Chase. 

The many windows blazing with light 
startied Harry Kichmone from his reverie 
—a reverie in which the princi pal— indeed, 
the only—figure was that of Madge Gor- 
don! He looked up surprised and inter- 
ested. 

“Is this the house?’ 

‘*You, sir,’’ replied the man respectfully. 
“It's « fine place, tan’t it?” 

“It is,” said Harry. “Is anything out of 
the ordinary going on there ? There seems 
so much light and muate, lightand music,”’ 
he added, for as they ascended the steps 
the sound of a violin and a piano floated 
out to them, 

“Oh, it's only the usual thing,’ sald the 
carelessly, and with a touch of 
‘tHlis lordship's got a big party 
staying at the Chase. They've just had 
dinner, and are enjoying themselves with 
alittie dinner, Presently they'll take to 
card playing, and keep it up till morning. 
After that, of 'em who haven't 
thought it worth while to go to bed will 
get some grilled bones, and be out with the 
hounds—there's a meet to-morrow morn- 
ing—and you mnay bet your life Lord Nor- 
man will be one of 'em."’ . 

Harry Richmond looked roand with un- 
abated curiosity and interest, The place 
seomed a palace even to him, who was used 
to the large houses of London, 

“Homust be very rich, this Lord Nor- 
man,’’ he said, rather to hinmself than to 
the groom; but the tian heard bio, 

“Rich! Lshould think so! Tbere’s no 
end to the money. He'll be the richest 
man in this country, and any otber for 


groom, 
pride 


those 


| aught | know, when the earl dies.”’ 


| they reached the hall, 


| binn 


“The earl?’ said Harry. 

“You; hisuncle, tie’s up there.” He 
pointed to some dimly-lit windows on the 
first floor, ‘Paralysed or something of 
the sort. llere we are,” he broke off as 
“You go in, air, 
and send up your name, | mustn’t enter 
the house by the front way. 

Harry stepped into the ball, and looked 
around, Its vast size and air of patrician 
antiquity struck bina, and #0 absorbed him 
that he forgot the business that had brought 
there until a footman, in the rich 
livery which (he retainers wore since Lord 
Norman's reign, came forward and eyed 
him @xpectantly -expectantly, but yet re- 
apecttully, for there was the unmistakable 
sign of the arts oerat in the tall, slight 
fivure and handsoma face. 

“Lord Norman wishes to see me,” said 
Harry Riehmond, “At loast—well, say 
Mr. Gerard; his tordship will understand 
then.’’ 

Iie turned as he spoke to look ata mag- 


nificent palon standing near # man in 
armor, and #o brought his face into the 
light. The tootrnan started. 

“Good Lord '' he exclaimed, 

Harry Kiehmond turned to him with 


yrave surprise The man recovered his 
composure as if with an effort, and, still 
eyeing the handsoue6 face covertly, said — 

“This way, sir.’’ 

He showed Harry into Lord Norman's 
privatesmoking room, and closed the door, 

Harry looked round. Following Lord 
Norman's instructions, Robins had con- 
verted the once dingy room into a com- 
fortable den. It looked what it was, a pri- 
vate snugwery, and Harry Richmond no- 
ticed that ail the doors were double—that 
ix, one of wood and an inner one of baize 

and that the single window was covered 
by « curtain Of heavy velvet A lamp 
turned down very low, lit the room but 
dialy 

He stood for a moment looking roundén 
the eemi-darkness, then with a ‘4urse the 
idiot! why didn'’theturn up the light?’’ 
he went lo the table, on the other side of 
which Harry Kichmond stood, and turned 
up the lamp 

Then saying “llow do you do, Mr. Ger- 





ard? Awtally good of you to " he 
raised his eyes to Harry Riehmond’s face, 

The civil greeting died away, the hand- 
some face lost its reckless flush and be- 


came suddenly pinched and livid, the dark 
eyes distended until the white showed all 
round the pupils, and with a ery of horror 
heclutehed the table to prevent bimselt 
trom falling 
‘4 pepo 
lips, “2 —] one 
Hie stayyere 


eavens! burst from his pallid 
or drunk!” 


door, looking 


at be mad or 
» lowarda the 


over lils ws! er at Harry Kiehmond Lal 
surprimed face fhe meant to tly from 
wore Mie w I an oath and @ 

ig of desperate de 
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tof Master «grace 
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1 met one? se ricntis «whe 


Ae theagh anctint 
To some high dee«t! 


Smarth and eeren t lve p an 
ove 
lLewebing a t t tened, f t 
kieoe 
Some «etiver sa wing t 
br angel votoe t heart ‘ bee . 
Trembling on te ~ bleweam! The whe 
ofthe world crt fe f mme and in @reame 
leaw ereen wdew acd ear parting stream 
Iu olden Pranece, and tar like oer the dark 
Cot stern ant «t face of Jo fA 


A LIFE REDEEMED 


AY THE AtrHon oF LADY RIKD ® PRI. 
TeNce,” “HIS WKDDED wire,’ 
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CHAPTEK XXNVIIL—-(CONTINURD } 


ARY's “eack!ls, as Dane would bave 
i eailed it, bad given Lyra time to re 
4 eover hers { 


“LT'rm atratd 1 emt le you about my 
trouble, Mary,” Lady Dane said It's a 
trouble in which noone can belp me, and 
I must bear it alone as best 1 ear Tel. 
me about yourself about GerimMfith.’ 


“Lor, mina, there's nothing to tell aleut 
1,” said Mary, ret 


more questions, th that true el tcacy 


aining from asking any 


which persone « f he ines of, often «fis 
play. “And a to Mr. Giriffith, he’s just 
the same as ever He be «a getting on 


nicely, and have got « little farm at the 
Mill Cottage | go 
when it'a my Sunday out, and we always 


ver there very often 
spend the tine talking of you. He shows 
me your letters and gets me to read “erm 
to him every time as il he'd never heard 
‘em afore; and he's as proadoft ‘em as if 
they were writon god 


he'll be to see you, Miss Lyra! 
ie 


Lor, how pleased 
There'll 
be no holding bitm 

Lyra was on the point of saying that she 
was not going to the village; then she 
paused. Why should she not go there for 
a few bours, at any rate? Where eise 
could she go? She would be safe there 
could reat and reserve strength enough to 
enable her to continue ber Journey to Lon 
don. 

“He'll be amcoat ‘‘mazed’’ ja 
the Devonshire for ‘iad,’ “excited.” 
“He's always boping that you mignot find 
time to come and wee hin, if it was ons 
for a few minutes. He's justthe same as 
ever, mise -] tiean, ny lady-—-as crusty as 
an old file and rougl asa bear Its only 
outaide, mise; bis bearU« all right, is Grit 
fith’s; and tts always ‘My Miss Lyra, 
bless ber" with fii We 
old times, as is Only natural 


marred’ 


often talk of 
Ah, dear! 


we wasall very bappyv, wasn't we, miss * 
Do you mind that Mr. trectfrey Barrie?’ 
Lyra drew away from her and averted 


her tace, 

“Terrible end for him, wasn't it, miss? 
GriMith told meali about it Bat there, | 
mustn't keep on gat! 
tired and well-nigh 


ing, for wou look 
worn out Let me 
put thie shawl round you, for it's got 
chilly. Now do'ee, miss: I'm only carry 
ing it." 

When St. Aubyn got out at the next 
station he Was asx shed to tod 
lying dow Wrajpjpem!t in the shawl, and 
the strange Woman su 
bolding her har 


l.vra 


ty besite her ana 


“You know the ady ? he asked ina 
whisper 

“Lor, bless y ‘yess said Marv in 
alow @xeoitet + ’ ta Mies tyra. my 
Old tmitetress Shes us ee sir, tha yk god 
ness!’ for she KR Ghat Land trou tiled, 
poor thing > 

WV here are \ cong 7 asked Sr 
Aubyo 

“To the M ‘ Aw er od home 
makd Mary proj) \ going to take 
ber there, an! stay) w er. af Ll loose oy 
@ituation,” anit athe « ms firmly 

St Autry ' an inauditie 


thankeg)\ in, 

“Yes, ves * = 
will fing y anew 
loge your present 


hates right I 
son tf you should 
iv Armitage is 


ia need of vou ‘ * is thie Mili Cot 
lage? he aske i for the guard 
was iinpatient 

“Where? Oy Valley — Yarn 
stapie’s the a it you be afraic, 
sir,” she add as ™ Aubyn glanced at 
Lyre anxious.) take care of her 
I'm not ag é ave her now I've found 
ber, and her wa x me, loo 
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“You, yes," said St. Aubyn eagerly, “sbe 
does want you.” 

At the next station be managed to get 
two cups of tea and brought them to the 
carriage Lyra was atill asleep, or in the 
stupor of exhaustion, and be waited be 
side the carriage window until the very 
ast moment 

They reached Yarustaple in the early 
worning. Thestormn bad passed, the sun 
wae shining brightly. He want to the 
arriage and told Mary to remain where 
«te was until be came for them; then he 

rriet te the telegiaph office, got # form, 
acd wrote 

“Come to meatonce, The Mill Cottage 

St Aubyn 

He addreased this Armitage, Higuftieid,” 
and was carrying it to the boy at the 
geon-bole, when it oceurred to him that 
» would send itas of it had come from 
ra 
lle erased the “Nt. Aubyn,’’ and wrote 
Lyra” in ite place, 
“Send this off at once, 
it Lake getting there ?”’ 

“Not tong, sir; the wire’s clear in the 
morning,’ said the boy. 

St. Aubyn engaged a fly, and then ran 
back to the carriage where Lyra and Mary 
were walting for him. 

He took Lyra’s band, then held her arm 
alighted, for she appeared aliost 


-~—~-- 


How long will 


an sho 
weak to stand 

“Witheut a word she allowed his to iead 
her to the fly, and in silence they inade 
their way through the town to Yaw 
Valley 
Mary's band lightiy, and looking straight 
before her with eyes that seenied to —e6e 
nothing. 

Hut when the fly trundied down the 
rough uoeven road to the village and the 


L.vra feaning back and holding 


house came in sight, she uttered « faint 
ery, and ber hand clutched Mary's con- 
vulsively 

At the sound of carriago wheeis Griffith 
came outef the poroh and struggled down 
the path At sight of Lyra his rugged 
face worked convulsively, and his terce 
eyes giittered aud blinked. 

“Miss Lyra!’ he gasped, ‘Miss Lyra! 

Lyra siomt up in the ty and held out 
ber hand to him. 

“Griffith! she cried; ‘‘(eriffith '’ 

tie teok ber in bis aruis, as be bad been 
wort tod. when sbe wae « ute of a child, 
and lifted ber bodily from the carriage, 
and held her as if in deflance of the whole 
world 

“You've come back to me, Mias Lyra!’ 
he murmured hoarsely; “you've come 
back atlas!" And completely disregard- 
ing the others, he carried ber into the cot- 


tage 


CHAPTER NNNIN. 


ANE drove like Jeu. When he 
l) reached Cistie Towers the horses 
flecked 

with foam, bul otherwise none the worse 


were wet wilh sweat and 


or their sharp spin 

The vague suspicion and dread which 
Chandos’ hint® and tnsinvations had 
tin Danes mind had been scattered 
the cool night wind through which he 
had Tushed 

Tiere wae still a dim light burning in 
the hall and al the sound of the carriage 
the butler came to the door. 

tle did not reeognize Dane foramoment, 
and startet and stared when he did sa, 

‘4.0 my lord, is anything the matter?’ 
he inquire 

Noa, not said Dane; “that is, nothing 

to be alarmed about’ He was just going 
to asa if Lady Dane was there, but checked 
lnte,”’ he said 
“Dont trouble to ring for a groom, I'il 
take the horses round to the stablaa,"’ 


hiuneelf You are up 


‘“ertainiv not, rnv lord; the groom will 
be round in a few minutes. i'm very 


wiat lon ep; | was waiting tor the master, 


Come in, my lord; I'll stand by the 
horses 

Toey won't run away tonight, poor 
Deas! s, he said grimly; ‘I’ve come 
quickly. Mr. Fanshawe is out, you say ?”’ 


“Yes, my iord,’’ replied the butler, as 
he patted the horses and looked with some 
surprise at their condition. ‘He has been 
ealled out to see a sick man.” 

“tlow ts Lady Theodosia?’ asked Dane, 
fighting hard to keep the question, ‘‘Where 
°° from his lips 

hank vou, my lord, her ladyship is 
better, but her ankle is very painful, and 
her .adyship can't getany sleep at night. 
I'm afraid she’s awake now;'’ and he 


s Lady Dane 
T 
‘ 


Kiapoed up at tne lighted window of Lady 
Thexiosia’s room 

A groom came upand took the horses, 
and Dane went Aa he did 


eo Mra Laealie looked over the balustrade 


inty the hall 


ls that wou, Martin? Hew is he? Why. 


rane ' She broke off, starting at 


sight of him. “Is it you? On, there is 
something the matter !" and she was down 
the staire and at his side in a moment. 
“What is it? Lyra?” 

His face grew pale again. 

“Lyra is here, is she not?” he 
gmpping her band fiercely. 

‘Lyra—Lady Dane here!’ she faltered 
with amazement. “‘No. Oh, Lord Dane, 
why did you think thai? Where is she?” 

Hedrew her into a room and closed the 
door, 

“Are vou sure she is not here? You are 
not deceiving me?" 

‘*‘Deesive you, Lord Dane! 


said, 


No, ne. We 


have not seen her, she is not here. Why 
should I or an vore else deceive you 7” 
‘(30d knows! bo said bitterly. ‘Read 


that!’ and he thrust the crumpled note 
into her hand 

Mra. Leslie read itand a ared from it to 
him with surprise and dismay. 

“I—I don’t understand !"" she gasped. 

“No, nor Il. Who does understand it? 
is there anyone who can «xplain it to m6?” 
be demanded wildly. “Why has she gone 
—left me—who—who loved her so! and 
where has she gone? Does Dosie know? 
Can she tell me, will she tell me? I'm 
stifling and choking with this mystery 
and suspense f’ 

“Oh, be calm, Lord Dane,’ she impiored 
im ‘Let me think! No, Dosie does 
has hai no letters save 
those [have seen, and only an hour ago 
ashe was wondering wheiher you and Lyra 


not know Ss: 


would come here, 
concealment or deceit; but I need not tell 
you that.”’ 

“Then «ho does knows?" hesaid fiercely. 
“Someone uiust be able to explain that—- 
that note, and he almost 
snatebed it from ter band, and began pac- 


Dosie is incapabie of 


Give it lo me,’ 


ing the room 

“My goodness. wauatsnall ldo? Where 
ean I seek her?” be groaned, 

Mra. Lasiie put her hand to her bead. 

“Ttisall dark tome,’ she said. “Ob, if 
I had only stayet with nec! | will go and 
tell Dosia”’ 

“No, noe!’ hesaid. “She is iil, it can do 
Then, ftorgeittunrg what the but- 


ler had Sais, 


no good.’ 
1@ inquired aif by «a sudden 
impulse, Whereis Martin ?” 

Mra. Leshe gave a little gasp, as of re- 
lief. 

“Ah yes, Martin!" she said. ‘Yes, he 
can help us, he can teil us what to do; he 
is alWays so calico and self-reliant and belp- 
ful.”’ 

“Where is he 7 demanded Dane 

“He has gone down to the village to see 
a man who is ill. He is at the cottage 
where Dosie slipped down 
Sprainet ber ank.« 


Stairs and 
The poor fellow is a 
stranger in this piacs, and very il! indeed 
—dying, the doctor says. Martin was seat 
for an hour age; and I don’t know how 
long ne may stay; ali might perhaps. Mar- 
tin never spares himeelif Shall | send for 
him? I must!” 

“No, neo,” said Dane. ‘Teil me where 
the piace is and 1 will goto bim. 1 will 
not gelain hiuk more than ! ve minutes, 
Phat will be long enough for uim to tell 
ms that he can’t beip me,’ and be sighed. 

‘Oa, don’t despair, Lord Dane,’’ she im- 
plored bius with tears in her eyus, ‘it 
will ail come right. 

“Don't speak ike that, or you will drive 
be said hoarsely. ‘1 can see 
my darling at this momentin ail sorts of 
Cangers and periis—alone, fnendless.”’ 

ife turned nis face away sharply. 

Mra Leslie ran and got bim a glass of 


me tad, 


wine. 
“Oh! drink it to please me,”’ she said. 

* You must not break down. 

for wy sake, Lord Dane.”’ 
He gulped down the wine. 


Be strong, 


“Now tell me where the cottage is,’’ he 
said, putting on his hat. 

She told bim. 

“You cannot mistake it. Itis the third 
cottage on this sideof the church. You 
Will see «a light in the bedroom window. 
You will come back *”’ 

“Lean't tell,” be said Asbe went cut 
he toid the groom to bave the horses fed, 
rubbed down, and harnessed. “I may 
want them again in an bour,”’ he said. 


It was a lovely night; the stars were 
shining down upon the sleepy village; all 
was pesce—a peace which jarred like a 
discordant note upon Dane's 
heart. 

He had no difficulty 
tage—the 
nim. 


tortured 


in finding the cot- 
light In the sick room guided 
He found the door open—as, indeed, 
were most of the doors in that happy and 
honest little place—and be went in, and 
knocked sofuy against the pane}. 

Martin Fanshawe came to the head of 
the stairs 


: , 
ane he said ina hushed ¥- . 





with his usual caimness. -W bat is wrong? 
Come up, will you?” 

Dane went up, and followed him into 
the emall room. The candie light fell 
upon a man lying on the bed. At aglance 
Dane saw that he was dying. 

‘You can *peak before him,” said Mar- 
tin. ‘The poor fellow is unconscious, I 
cannot leave him, for I have the woman 
of the house for the doctor, and I am tak- 
ing charge of him. Is it anything seri-. 
ous?” 

Betore this, the greatest of all troubles, 
Dane felt his own shrink and dwindle, 

“It is—Lyra,” he said. ‘She has gone,’’ 

In a few broken words he told bis story, 

Martin looked grave and troubled, but 
calm and seif-possessed. How many ter- 
rible stories of sorrow and sin he hal bad 
to listen to and aivise upon ! 

“Sit down,” he said, and he gently 
pressed Dane's sboulder. ‘‘Let us think, 
You have no cine, you say ?”’ 

“None!” said Dane, in a boarse under- 
tone. Beth men spoke in a whisper for 
fear of disturbing the dying man. 

“Is there no one of whom you can think 
to whom sbe would naturally go? Con- 
sider, and be caim! I know what you are 
feeling. I symfpathize with you fully, 
Lyra is dear toallof us, to me, to Dosie, 
We must keep our heads cool, Dane. You 
can do nothing, absolutely nothing, until 
the telegraph opens at eight o'clock, Be 
sure of this, that your wilfeé—our dear 
Lpra—is in God’s hands. They are 
stronger than ours, stropg to protect and 
guard her.”’ 

At these kiod, wise words Lord Dane 
nearly broke down as he pressed the band 
Martin eid outto bin. Martin went to 
the bed aud bathed the forehead of the 
dying wan, and was itben returning to 
Dane's side when the nan spoke, 

‘Send—send for him! Teil him I bave 
something to tell him, something I muat 
tell him! be said feebiy. 

Martin went back to the bed and took 
the man’s hand. 

“If you mean me, Martin Fanshawe, | 
am here!” be said. 

The mao opene!t his eyes — alreauy 
dimmed by the death film, and looked up 
at him wito piteous imploration, 

“Il knew you would come if they 
sent,’ he said. “You have been very kind 
to me, you and Lady Theodosia. God 
biess ber! Fanshawe, I—I have some- 
thing on my mind. It weighs heavily 
upon we. I feel as—ssif it was keeping 
mé from dying, and God knows I want to 
die anc be at rest badly enough. How 
hetilis! Hell's bot, they aay !’ 

“Hush, hush!’ said Martin Fanshawe. 
“There is no hell for the repentant sinner, 
my friend! If you have anything to tell 
iné, any sin of which you repent and 
which you wish to confess, tell me.’ 

He gianced «at Dane, who rose to leave 
the room. 

“Whois thal?’ asked the dying man. 

“A friend of mine,’’ said Martin. “He 
too, is in sore trouble. He will leave us 
that you may speak without reserve,”’ 

“No, no,’ said the man trying to raise 
himself upon his elbow. ‘Let him stay. 
What I’ve to tell you is best told with a 
witness. It does not concern myself alone. 
Let bim come nearer and—and—listen. 


lake down every word I utter. Give me 
that Bible you leit for me,’’ 
Martin reached the Bible from the 


drawer beside the bed and placed it in the 
man’s hand. He grasped it, and slowly 
lifted it to his lips. 

*You—you are a magistrate, are you 
not?’ be asked in a hollow tone. 

“J am,” said Martin Fanshawe. ‘So 
also is my triend.”’ 

‘trood,” be said, with evident satisfac- 
tion In his thin tones. “I want to tell you 
about a pises of villainy in which I was 
concerned. A man I knew, an old college 
chum, camné lo me and asked me to take 
part in some amateur theatricals. 

His voice failed bim; but he fought 
against his weakness then, and until the 
end of his confession, with a stubborn 
persistence which seemed to thrast death 
aside by sbeer force of will. 

“That is what he called it; but 1 saw 
that was something mere serious than 
play acting. He knew all about my past 
history, aud about I'd meant to go into 
the church, and he @anted meto piay the 
part of @ parson ata wedding. Take that 
down.” 

Martin wro‘e rapidly in his note-book. 

‘I have it,”’ he said in a low voice 

“Every word ? 1 was hard up, 
stone broke, al the time—up to the very 
neck in debt, and altogether helpless. | 
drank, ton He gave me enough liquor to 


drown what little conscience was left to 


‘sy od. 


me, and | consented t& io what he re 


juired of mein considerati 


mn of a lump 











«saw down aud wy passage paid to one of 
colonies. He was a plausible devil and 
held out hopes’’—be broke off and laugbed, 
a ghastly laugh of self-mastery—‘‘As if 
reformation was possible to such as I am! 
1 consented, and left all arrangements to 


him. 


} 


He was to bring the girl toan old | 


ehureh on a certain day, and there I was, 


to marry them, or pretend to 


them.” 

He stopped and labored for breath, 

“Give—give me some water!” 

Dane’ held a cup to the parched lips, and 
the man thanked him. 

“The day came,and though I'd more 
than half resolved to break my promise 
and have nothing to do with it, the money 
and the hope of « fresh chance in ile were 
too much for me, and I—I went 
an oldchureh old and damp. I 
the damp of the place in uy bones at this 
moment! My friend appeared with the 
yirl. I'd expected to seo some servant, or 
farmers daughter; but the moment | saw 


marry 


_he groaned—"she was vory beautiful; 


It was 
can feal | 
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and the dying man tried to drink, butin but 1 feel convinced that there must be 


vain. 

“I’m—I’ll nearl7 played out,” he panted 
a'most inandibly. ‘“There’s no more to 
tell. I tried todrink myself mad. They 
—they turned ine out of Rome. I—I came 
to. England, and—and fell ill here, I—I 


knew I was dying; I told your wile so. | 


I’m glad of it. What does such a wretch 
as lam want with life? If I lived to bea 
hundred, as I sald, [ should always be 
haunted by her. Ves, I’m glad I’m dying- 
Have you taken down all I've told you ?” 
he demanded in a bollow whisper, 

Martin inelined his head, 

‘Yes,’ he said; “but your confession is 
incomplete. You have given us no names, 
no dates. T trust, I greatiy trust that the 
wrong you did may be set right. God 
works in a mysterious way; He has sent 
you here—has sen. us here, to receive this 


| confession of yours, There is, there must 


be some Divine purpose in it. Tell methe 


name of the man who tempted you, the 
ber I knew that she was a lady. She was’’ | 


but it wasn’t only her beauty, it was some. | 
thing else in her face that went to my | 


heart and made ma like a devil in tae bot- 
tomless pit Le yuld s9e that she was in- 
nocent, Innovent as A child, though the 
man bad tried to make her a willing party 
inthe sham. IL could see that she believed 
the marriage was all right and correct, 
and that—inat the man who had bribed 
me to destroy her was trne and honest, 
More water!” he panted. ‘My blood’s on 
tire at the thought of it all.” 

Dane held the cap to bis lips again. 

“('d have backed out then. Before God, 
| wanted todo so; I tried to do so; but 
this devilia human shape, who’d got us 
both in his grip, taunted and goaded mo 
on. I—I went through the farce of marry. 
ing them !’”’ - 

His lips twitched, and he groaned. 

“Raise him,’ said Martin, in a 
solemn voice, 

Dane put his arm round the man, and 
raised hin. 

“If | had tived ta bea huudred, instead 
of dyingin my prima, I shoald have re- 
her face as she stood there in 
She was pale and wan— 


”” 


low 


membered 
the old chureb, 
she tried to smile— 

He stopped and moaned. 

“My friend gave me the money, and I 
went out-—like Judas, I wish Lhad banged 
myself like him! I[ left them—left her to 
her fa‘e, like the cur and devil I was, and 
that sauie day sailed for Australia.’’ 

Martin wrote rapidly. ‘I have it all 
down,” nesaid, “Is there anything more 

-the names 7’ 

The dying man nodded feebly. 

“You; I 
tried to turn over a new leaf. I think I—I 
shoald have done well and succeeded I 
—I was no fool, and—and there is a chance 
out there for any imag with brains who is 
willing to use them, and not afraid of 
work; but’’--ne sighed painfully—‘‘l 
Coutda't forget! Her face haunted ma, I 
saw il every night when I fell asleep; | 
carried itabout with meall day. In the 
middle of iny work it came between me 
and whatever I was doing, and—and—I 
took to drink again to drown the face, the 
memory of the wrong [’d done her. Look 
here, you're a parson, Next Sunday, when 
you're preaching, tell them that if they 
think sin isn’t punished in this worid they 
inaké a great mistake. It is. The worst 
man in the world has # conscience, and it 
Will inake a hell for himif hes done one- 
half as bad a deed as I did that day.”’ 

Martin Fanshawe sighed. 


“Would that all 
you '’ he murmured. 

“I left Australia. I didn’t seem able to 
Stay in any placelong. I wandered about, 
working sometimes, drinkiag always. I 
lived the life of a dog; worse: of a man 
haunted ty remorse, One day—I was in 
Roine—t! fell into the hands of the police. 
I forget what was the matter; I daresay. 
They were dragging me off to the station. 
There was a crowd. On the edge of it I 
saw’ —h6 paused and stopped tor breath — 
“l saw her. For a minute or two I thought 
I had got D. T. and that it was only an 
hallucination. Then she spoke, and I 
knew it was she—the girl with the beauti- 
ful, innocent face that [’d pretended to 
tarry, And she pleaded for ms—she, the 
Kirl I'd ruined! There wasaiman with 
her—I don’t know who he was—her hus 
band, perhaps, but he paid some money — 
I thiak it was my rent I was in trouble tor 

and I was set free. She—she I'd sinned 
Against, she I’d betrayed into the hands of 
& devil in form 


ve me some water, water 


sinners could hear 


had saved me! 


human 
he broke ofl 


Rasping 


ane put the cup to his | ps nce more 


*? 


nawe of the unfortunate girl whom you 
decoived.’’ 

Rawdon raised his hand to his lips, 

‘My name is Rawdon—Robert Raw- 


| 
| 


| 
| 


don,” he said in so low a voice that Martin | 


and Dane bent down to catch it. “The 
nan who persuaded me to—to play the 
part in the mock marriage was—— Water! 
Ob, God! 1 am dying!” 

Dane bathed his face, and Martin got a 
few drops of brandy througo the fast 
clenching lips. Rawdon made a fierce 
fight with Death, and, for a few minutes, 
conquered, 

“Tbe man was Chandos—Chandos Armi- 
tage. Take it down; | swearit! The old 
cburch—St Mark's, Yarnstaple. In the 
valley—near the river.”’ 

Dane started, but still held the dying 
man in bis arms. 

Martin wrote word for word. 

“The girl?” he said solemnly. 

“The girl ?”’ 

It was evident that Rawdon was battling 
with the shadow of death, that threatened 
to obliterate his memory as well as his 
powers of speech. 

“The girl—she pleaded for me, She—she 
saved me that day in Rome; and I had 
ruined her. Ob, God forgive me!’ 

“Her name,’’ said Martin solemnly. 

‘ Her name,’’ panted Rawdon, “I forget 
it. tis all dark—cark.”’ 

His voice ceased. The two mon beside 
the bed exchanged glances, 

“It is too late!’ said Martin gravely; 
but, as if he had heard the words and un- 


derstood them, the dying man opened his | 


_ eyes, and almost inaudibly breathed— 


, —’d have given my life to undo— 


‘Lyra Chester.”’ 
For a moment Dane did not realize ali 


! . € —_ 
went to Australia, and—and I | the name inean|; then be uttered a cry—a 
ery of horror. 


The dying man beard it, and turned his 
eyes upon him, ' 

“Lyra Chester,’’ he repeated. oj] 
ruined her, and—and she pleaded for me. 
Toll ber that—that—ever from that day I'd 
” 

His voice failed, a shudder convulsed 
bis worn frame, and he sank into Dane’s 


| arms, 


Martin Fanshawe knelt beside the bed, 
and his deep veice broke the stillness of 
death with the Lord’s Prayer— 

“Forgive us our trespasses ax we forgive 
those who trespass against us,’ 





CHAPTER XL. 
ANE'S face, a8 he looked at Martin 
1) Fanshawe, was aliost as white as the 
dead man's, Without a word he 
staggered downstairs into the open air. 

Martin—the woman of the house having 
returned — followed him after a_ few 
minutes, and took bis arm. 

“Dane, Dane!” be said, as Dane tried to 
shake him off. ‘*My-poor Dane! You 
mustn’t give way, yeu must keep calm. 
| wish that I could say that I did not 
think what we have just heard was true.’’ 

“It is true enough?” Dane broke in 
hoarsely. “It is true enough. Oh, my 
God! Mariied! Sbheis not my wife! And 
married to—Chandos !”’ 

He leaut against the fence, and bowed 
his head in his bands, as if completely 


crushed. A moment or two afterwards he 
looked up. 
“E dou’t balieve it! I can’t believe it! 


No one but a fiend could have been so 
false and treacberous as that man says she 
my Lyra, false! She is in- 
it! Martin’’—with « wild ap- 
peal in his voice—you know her; you 
think that Lyra, iny wife, could have acted 
as he says she bas done?’ 

Martin Fanshawe was silent a moment, 


was, Lyra, 
capable of 
do 


then he said solemnly. 


“No! No, Dane I think that poor fel 
w Ww has just gone to the judgment 
seat t i the truth so far as be knew it; 


| something bebind it all—that we are not 
with 


in possession of all the facts. I feel 

you that Lyra ts Incapable, simply incapa- 
ble of such—such deceit as this poor fel- 
low’s dying story implied. Come home 
now, Dane,’’ and he led him away. 

*“Don’t—don’'t tell the women,’’ Dane 
groaned, as they entered the house, ‘I 
couldn’t bear to have them speak to me 
yet, though they and all the world will 
know it presently. Not that it’s true, 
mind !"’ he added, glaring at Martin Fan- 
shawe fiercely. 

“There's some explanation awaiting ua. . 
Iam convinced of that. The first thing 
we have to do is to find her.”’ 

“Yes,’’ said Dane, with a groan, “and 
him,” he added between his clenched 
tecth. ‘Let ine go at once—but where?” 

‘Back to Highfield,” said Martin quietly. 
“She may have sent some message, and it 
may be awaiting you there now.” 

Dane shook his head despondently. 

“Give me five minutes, and | will be 
ready to go with you,”’ continued Martin. 

“I can’t take you from home,”’ said 
Dane, but wistfully. 

Martin Fanshawe smiled graveiy as he 
left the room. 

**Dosie is used to my leaving her at the 
call of any who need me, and you have a 


| gc@ater claim than anyone else, Dane.”’ 





The two men drove back to Highfield. 
Dane had resigned the reins to Martin. 

“You take them,” he said. “My—my 
hands shake so!"’ 

A& they caine in sight of the house he 
looked up at the window of Lyra’s room 
and sighed heavily, and turned his head 
away. 

‘*] shall never see her again,’’ he said. 

“I think you will,’”’ reaponded Martin, 
with a quiet tone of conviction. ‘Wait; 
let us hear the whole truth. 1 cannot be. 
lieve her guillty.”’ 

“Guilty? No!’ said Dane, “But that | 
devil may have got her in his power.’’ 

Martin insisted upon his eating some) 
breakfast, though it were only a cup of | 
coffee and a slice of bread, and the two | 
men went down to the inn, 

Dane took a heavy riding-whip from the 
stand as they crossed the hall, but Martin 
quietly drew it from his hand. 

“No,” he said; “the law is stronger to 
punish than the individual. Leave him to 
the law, Dane.”’ 

“You had better let me go alone, for I 
shall kill him,’ Dane said grimly. 

They went to the inn, and Martin Fan- 
shawe, firmly holding Dane’s whip, in- 
quired of the obsequious landlord for 
Chandos Armitage. 

“Mr, Armitage have gone, sir,” he said, 
looking from one to the other. ‘A tele- 
gram came for him quite early this morn- 


| ing, at ten minutes after eight, and Mr. 


Armitage started directly. 
the first train, my lord.”’ 

Dane turned away and ground 
teeth. 

“Did he say where he was going?” asked 
Martin. 

“No, sir; he was in such a hurry that he 
didn’t even stop to pay his bill; not that 
that matters, for | knew as he was Lord 
Dane’s cousin. He seemed upset like, and 
went off ina flurry. I expect there was 
some bad news in that there telegram, 
sir.’’ 

Martin took Dane’s arm, and they went 
rapidly to the poat-c flice, 

“Is there any letter or telegram for Lord 
Dane ?” Martin inquired of the girl at the 
counter, 

“Yous, sir; here are the letters,’’ she said, 
and handing them to him. 

Dane examined them with feverish eager- 
ness, but there none from Lyra. 

“There was a telegram; but you’ve had 
that, | suppose, my lord? J sent it the 
very moment it came, just after eight.” 

“No,’’ said Dane. 

‘TO BB CONTINUKD | 
———— — 


Iie'’s gone by 


his 


BECAUSE A PERBON HAS A Bap Coucn 
it should not be inferred that Consumption 
has set in, although a case of Consumption 
is rarely met with unaccompanied by a 
distressing Cough. Where, however, a 
disposition to Pulmonary disease exists, a 
Cough, if left to itself, straing and racks 
the lungs, wastes the general strength, ard 
soon establishes an incurable complaint. 
In all cases, then, it is the safer plan to get 
rid of a Cough, Cold, or Hoarseness with 
out delay, and for this purpose no remedy 
acts more promptly or surely, or with 
more benefit to the organs of thechest than 
Dr D. Jayne's Expectorant, a medicine 
scientifically compounded from 
selected drugs, 
always be found worthy of 


earefully 


and which on trial, w 
ite world-wide 


reputation. 


— 


| tween which 


| heifer is the future cow, and 


7 


Scientific and Useful. 





Unper Water—A German hes in- 
vented a small house capabie of holding 
four or five persons, to be used in diving 
and working in sunken sbips or valuable 
wreckage of other character. 

SANDPAPER.—Sandpaper is made with 
powdered glass instead of sand, Glass is 
easily powdered by heating it red hot, 
throwing it into water and finishing the 
powdering in an lron mortar. 

BALLooNnING,—The dangers of balloon- 
ing are to be slightly mitigated by the in- 
vention of a Frenchmau, which provides 
for the equipment of a cylinder of mem- 
brane to the car, #0 arranged that by the 
pressure of # button it may be automatio- 
ally inflated with air in the unfortunate 
event of the balloon falling into the sea, 

ParkrR GLoves.—Paper gloves and 
hosiery are named as among the very 
latest novelties, Stockings which shall 
sell at three conta «a pair are proposed, In 
fact, the experiment of making ‘paper 
stockings has been going on for several 
months, and the party engaged therein 
believes that paper mittens or gloves 
would possess ad vantages In their season, 
The goods are light and airy and very 
comfortable in summer, 


HAMMER -—Within a few wooks there 


| Will be a new trip hammer at the Water- 


town arsenal capable of striking a biow 
equal to a weight of 125 tons, It will be 
the largest trip hammer in New England, 
Ita height is 16 feet 3'y inches, It will be 
supported by two legs, the distance be- 
will be 8 feet. The stroke 
will be 4 feet and 6 inches, The machine 


| weighs 10 tons and the hammer three, 


When this hammer is in position the 
Watertown arsenal wii be able to forge 


| any piece of stee! which will be required 


by the United States 
ment, 


Ordnance Depart 


a oe 


Farm and Garden, 


Dir ¥KRENCKS.—Manures from animals 
differ, the quality depgp ding upon the 
feed from which it is obtained. It is best 
preserved by the use of plenty of absorb- 
ent material, especially to prevent loss of 
the liquid portions, 


a ——--—- 


Beks,.—There is no reason why every 
farmer should not ke6ep bees, Honey costs 
nothing, and 1# a valuable product, conasl- 


| dering the price it usually brings, in com- 


parison with the small expense incurred 
in ite production, 


THK Datky.--A good dairy cow is one 


| that has had excellent training. The dinx- 


position 18 very important, as the mont 
profitable cow may be @ source of annoy- 
ance if she is Cross or UnmMaDaAgeable, The 
her training 
cannot begin too early. A kicking cow is 
always a menace, and there is liability of 
injury from her at any time, and when 
loast ex pected, 


Seeps.-The growing of flower seeda is 
4 delicate business that is highly profit- 
able to those who carry iton with know!l- 
edge and #kiil, It may be suecesstuily 
done on # small scale by pertons who 
fow things. The 
Hoods Vary wroatly in tuarket value, Vop- 


make speciailios of @ 


pies, hollyhocks, phiox, mignonette and 
astere fetch from 50 cents to 8250 an 
ounce, Verbena seed retails as high as $3 


an ounce, and fie pansy seed as high as 
$7 an ounce, 


THK Best.—A ready market always ex- 
ists for the best. When the farmer pro- 
duces a better articie than the market con- 
tains he will nolonly secure a yood price 
therefore, but the tarket will seek bim 
the next season, The amount of fruit and 
vogetables, butter, cheese and poor ani- 
mals shipped to the large cities is enorm 
oum, and prices fall because such articles 
to get good prices 
by selling nothing but what isin demand 
and of the highest quality, 

- a 


cannot be sold. Aim 


Deafness Cannot be Cured 


by local applications, a¢ they cannot reach the 
Aiseused portion of the ome Pincre tae ily one 
way to cure Deafness and thatia by constitu 
tional remedivs Deafiiess i4 caused by an 
influrmed condition of the mitecus tte “wofthe 
stata hi barn Diuite When this tube ta in 
Named you tia treitolivigye seounia ica poert 
fect heuringy 1 when it is entirely « onl 
reo frne <the result i unless the inflam 
ream thorns Comte tre Coke it t 
to ite nortial cond omni wii } 
atroyed forever 
cnured iiy cut 
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On DiMdence, 
There are vast numbers of people who 
live uneasily under the consciousness 
that they are doing themselves less than 


justice in the eyes of their fellow-men | 


because they are shy, bashful, awkward, 


repressed or unnaturally stupid when | 


they would like to appear to the beat 
advantage. This feeling does not spring 
up carelessly. Probably many of these 


good folk do suffer from a kind of mental | 


paralysis when they ought to be most 
keenly alert. Their condition is not un- 
like that of the little child brought into 
the company of strangers, Very soon 
after consciousness has fully dawned, 
the child begins to fear and to be un- 
easy in strange presences, It turns away 
with troubled eyes from an unfamiliar 
face, and nestles closer to the known 
form of ita mother. A few months later, 
when it has begun to toddle about and 
prattie all day, Jt will wander intow 
room where half a dozen strangers are 
sitting round and making a new and 
chilling atmosphere, and it will instantly 
be checked, tongue-tied, semi-paralyzed. 
A minute ago it was a free wayward 
merry being, given up unreservedly toa 
succession of shal'ow little enjoyments, a 
delightful thing to watch, graceful, self- 
satisfied, yet eaverly emulous, 

It enters the ‘company’ atmosphere 
with a plunge, the last words of the 
prattle of play on its lips; then instantly 
the conditions under which its intelli- 
gence will act easily are changed. A 
dozen pairs of eyes are tuthed upon the 
sensitive mite, and it sbrinks under 
their glare. Itis smitten into speech- 
lessness and awkwardness, and either 
draws back out of the room, snubbed 
and shrivelled, in spite of the chorus of 


“Pretty dear!’ or it stands sullen, low- | 
ering, Wavering between defiance and | 
on great occasions when a steadying in- | 


fear. 
We are aware that this description 
does not apply to all children, and that 
some will brave the company chill with. 
out bating one jot of self-possession. 
It is partly a matter of training and 
partly of The tongue-tied, 
nerve-deadened child must however be 
known to everybody, 
Similar eflects often 
life, and men and 


herves 


last into later 
women are aware 
that ina less devree they are constrained, 
awkward. self conscious, stupid, given 
to saying and doing wrong things just 
when they would like to be most at ease 
and able to reflect their natural charac- 
ter on those around them. They have 
an instinctive distrust of themselves 
when they are vider observation—a dis- 
trust more profound than is expressed 
in the comparaty,. |, temporary ner- 
vous trepidation known as bashfulness 
~@ distrust that is tar more overpower- 


ing than modesty, and has none of its 
advantages. We shall call this self- 
depreciative slirin} sve diflidence. 

While cor ug as ullogether un- 
healthy and st vicious the shrink- 
ing di that causes men and 
women t indervalue themselves and 
withdraw awkwardly from notice, a 
clear dis i must be made between 
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difidence and modesty. Men have al 


ways delighted to honor eventually such | 


of their fellows as have displayed quietly 
a worth that could not be questioned, 
but who have refrained from pushing 
their own cause actively. 

There is no more winning sight than 
complete and unaflected modesty, but, 
when the clear and genera) verdict is, 
“Come up higher !"’ @ reasonable mod- 
esty will not shrink and simper, doubt 
and refuse, Vrobably, without losing 

/any of ite charm, it will cause its pos- 
sessor lo try unaflectedly to perform the 
task laid upon him, But this is a very 
| different spirit from distrustful helpless 
| diffidence. 
Diflidence is sometimes traceable to 
| sheer incompetence, The unfortunate 
| sufferer in exceptionally clumsy and 
dull, and knows it. 
| instances where diffidence is due toa 
shrinking shyness that is largely physical 
‘and constitutional; but more often it is 
| the result of morbid introspection. We 
believe that a number of sufferers from 
diflidence owe the partial paralysis of 
their faculties, when special alertness is 
required of them in company, to what 
may be called the shock of the unusual. 
The child who, when it is noticed, 
passes from merry play into stolid pout- 
|ing is not a victim of elaborate intro- 
spection, but of an instinctively arrest 
of the free action of its faculties. That 
effect will be weakened and will pass 
away asthe child becomes accustomed 
to the presence of strangers. Hut, what- 
‘ever the cause of diffidence, whether 
‘sheer incapacity, or physical shyness, 
or morbid introspection, or ignorance of 
the true relation of people present, or 
the cramping effect of the unusual, the 
effect is very distressing and disadvant- 
AZeOUS. 

For those who are diflident 

| abashed because they are trying to do 


genial occupation, rather than to be un- 
comfortable in striving afler the unat- 
tainable. 


society is quite at home in a farm-yard. 


harassment where he can be useful and 
atease ? Some who have liberty when 
they are with their companions and 
equals are slaves to doubt and dumb- 
ness when they pass into the society of 
their superiors, Jet them do it, then, 
but rarely and gradually. Increasing 
knowledge will soon give confidence to 
any who are diflident through ignor- 
ance, and 80 have to arrive slowly at a 
proper self-respect, 
Self-reliance is not in 
compatible with modesty. 





any way in- 
it does not 


dobuts, It is not introspective, except 
fluence is required, and then self-com- 
munion becomes a source of strength 
and not of torturing weakness, There 


is a deep truth in no way selfish or of- | 


‘Trust 


fensive in Emerson's advice, 
thyself. very heart vibrates to that 
iron string.’’ 


ee eae 


Love must have expression, or it will | 
It can be kept for ever beautiful | 


die. 
and blessed as at first, by giving it con- 
stant utterance in word and act. The 
more it is allowed to flow out in delicate 
attentionsand noble service, the stronger 
and more satisfying and more blessed it 
will be. The house becomes home only 
when love drops ite heavenly manna in 
it fresh every day; and the true mar- 
riage vow is not made once for all at 
the altar, but by loving words, helpful 
services, and delicate attentions to the 
end, 


It may certainly be said of some peo- 
ple that affectation is their nature. No- 
body has ever seen them without it; 
they are incorrigible from native incom- 
petence, they have no standard apart 
the people about them, or the 
images which a feeble fancy constructs 


from 


out of books, They can change their 


There doubtless are | 


and 


work that is unsuitable for them, the | 
better plan is to take up @ more con- | 


Many a young fellow who. 
would cut an awkward figure in smart | 


Why, then, should he not live without 


flaunt itself; nor does it worry itself by | 
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model, but they do not know what it is 
to be themselves; they canpot grarp 


enovgh to be natural. 

Tue early years of childhood are the 
store-house in which are boarded the 
impressions that last through life; in 
them are gathered the influences that 
are to be ineflaceable in the after-career. 
We never forget the feelings we then 
experienced—the tones, the gestures, 
the faces of those we loved, or from 
whom we shrank, with the passionate | 
intensity of our fresh hearts. 

Wr may be prohibited by another 
from making kindly advances. In such 
a case what course is to be pursued by 
us? Manifestly we are not to rush for-— 
ward in an inconsiderate way. This — 
would prubably defeat our purpose. 
Love “‘suffereth long.” Rather let us— 
be patient. Time may be necessary to. 
remove ‘he occasion of the difference. 

Ir you aspire to the highest and best, 
you may not be able to attain the sum- 
mit, but you will come much nearer to 
it than if, in the first instance, clipping 
the wings of what is really pure, noble, 
unselfish ambition, you determine to | 
sacrifice and surrender all claim to the | 
highest and the best, and rest content 
with some commonplace attainment. 

Tue older a man grows the fonder he 
‘becomes of the dim distances of child- 
hood and of light-hearted pleasure which 
he has left so far behind him. The 
words youth and beauty stir in his mind 
the old associations of the past, and call 
up within him springs of indistinct fond- 
ness, 


WikEN you speak evil of another, you 
must be prepared to have others speak 
evil of you. There is an old Buddhist 
proverb which says, ‘‘He who indulges 
| in enmity is like one who throws ashes 
to windward, which come back to the 
same place and cover him all over.”’ 

Harry is the man whose courage is 
equal to his knowledge, and is not 
merely an occasional stimulus to pre- 

eminent deeds, but a continual factor in 
his daily life, enabling him to realize in 
| practical action his best thoughts and 
| agpirations. 


-_—— 


| 


MANY a maiden has consented to pass 

|on to that ground where the disparag- 

ing term ‘told maid”’ is attached to her, 

| from reasons as pure, as self-sacrificing, 

/ and as heroic as ever animated human 
nature, 


A WOMAN who finds it is not ‘*good 
_form’’ to get into a rage watches her- | 
self so that she does not at least betray 
‘that she isin one. Presently the calm 

expression in reflex action begets a calm 
| spirit. 





EACH one must build his charaeter for | 
himself; and the best service that can | 
be rendered to any man is to enable 
him to build it upon firm foundations 

and with enduring materials. 


CHARACTER is @ mosaic which takes 
a lifetime tor its completion, and trifles, | 
the little things of life, are the instru- 
ments most used in preparing each pre- | 
cious stone for its place. 


things firmly, or hold opinions definitely | 








CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPON DENTS. 

MyrRT_z —Damascus is the most ancient 
elty in the world. 

D. F.—There are various situations is 
the Civil Service; we do not know to which 
you are alluding. 

M. D.—We should say that it is probe- 
bly occasioned by the state of your health, tn 
which case you should see a doctor. 

A. B.—Cork is the bark of s species of 
oak that grows abundantly in Spain, Portugal, 
italy, Algeria, and the south of France. The 
largest supply comes from Portagal. 

Lizziz.—Oliver Cromwell’s father was 
the younger son of Sir Henry Cromwell, of 
Hinchinbrook, and « substantial country gen- 
tleman, not likely to have been a brewer, as 
some of Oliver's earlier biographers assert. 

C. A.—In order to dry a large rose satis- 
factority, you should place it between sheets 


| of abserbent botanical paper, which can be 


obtained at some book shop which deals in 
botanical text-books. Do not subject your 
rose to very much pressure. Another way of 
preserving a rose for some time is to plunge it 


in paraffin, just warm enough to be fluid. 


Bert.—The Atlantic steamers, which 
must make the voyage now in seven days or 


| under, burn from 200 to 300 tons of coal datly, 
| make this item of expense over $1500 every % 


hours. The Umbria barns 12 tons of coal per 
hour, and on every vessel of her size the 
journals and bearings of the machinery re- 
quire 130 gallons of lubricating oll per day. 


Kk. W. B.—The bell is an instrument of 
greatantiquity. According to Plutarch, the 
tradespeople rang the bells in the Athenian 
markets. The Romans used them in the 
household. They are said to have been first 
used for churches about A. D. 400, by St. Paul- 
inus, Bishop of Nola, a town in Campania. In 
England and France they were in use as carly 
as the sixth century. 


L. G.—Various meanings sre given to 
the precious stones. According to some 
authorities a blue sapphire is the emblem otf 
wisdom, and the white and red onyx isthe 
emblem of conjagal happiness, Probably a 
ring composed of a sapphire, between two 
ony xes, means that a double portion of happt- 
ness in wedlock will result from the exercise 


| of reason and common sense. 


T. L. R.—If you can say so with truth, 
tell the young man that you do not wish to 
enter into the rather intimate relations known 
as “keeping company” with any one at pres- 
ent, but do not let him draw you into any 
rash promise to “keep company” with him or 
no one. If you can say nothing better, tell 
him you like him very well as a friend, but 
nothing more; if he chooses to be offended, it 
is not your fault. 


L. B. C.—Tbe first English patent for a 
fire-resisting safe was to Richard Scott in 1901. 
It consisted of an inner and an outer casting 
of metal, the space between being filled with 
charcoal or wood treated with an akaline salt. 
The first American safes that attained any 
celebrity were those constructed under the 
patent of CU. J, Gayler, issued in 1833, They 
were double chests, with spaces between them 
for air, or other good non-conductors of heat. 


E. A. H.—The little white spots appear- 
ing on the finger-nails are due to some subtie 
action of the blood, upon which all the bones, 
sinews, muscles, and organs in the body are 
dependent for nutrition, They sometimes 
disappear of their own accord, but there is no 
known cure. In reality they signify no de- 
rangement of the system, and therefore as 
long 48 you enjoy guod health, why allow such 
a trifitng and harmless matter to destroy your 
equanimity. 


Cc. N. J.—It is believed that marshes, 
whether salt or fresh,and wet meadows are 
especially subject to malaria, particularly 
when drying undera hot sun. The ploughing 
up of neadowlands, and the process of clear- 
ing a new country of ite woods, thus exposing 
the soil to the full action of the sun, are gen- 
erally tollowed by the prevalence of fevers. 
A marsh covered with water is innocuous; but 


| when the moisture dries up under the infia- 


ence of the sun it becomes pestilential. In 


| Inaiarious localities exposure to the night air 


should be avoided. 


E. G.—The Doctrinaires were a French 
constitutionalist party, which originated after 
the restoration of the Bourbons. They were 


| #0 called because they contended that the 


State should be administered in accordance 
with rational doctrines and demonstrable 
political utility rather than with party for- 
mulas or the passion of the hour. After the 


| revolution of July, 1530, they assumed a con- 


servative position, and after February, 184, 
they were no more heard of as a party. 


| Guizot, who was one of ite foremost leaders, 


| fled to England, but subsequently returned to 


Ile who troubles himself more than | 
he needs, grieves also more than is— 
necessary, for the same weakness whicl: 
makes him a:ticipate his misery, makes 
him enlarge it too. 

SOME people would not look through 
(ralileo’s glass lest they should be con- 
vinced of the truth of his theories. 
Their descendants may be found in all 
parties and sects. 


TRUE courage has 80 little to do with 
anger, thatan angry man is 
to be a < oward 


suspected 


France... 


W.C—1. The golden number for any 
year is the number of that year in the Metonic 
Cycle, which embraces nineteen years, the 
golden numbers ranging from 1 to 19. Thi« 
cycle came into general use soon after its dis 
covery by Meton, about 432 B. C., and the num 
ber of each year in it was ordered to be en 
graved in letters of gold, from which the 
name originated. Since the introduction of 
the Gregorian calendar, the point from which 
the golden numbers are reckoned is 1 B. C. 2 
The dominical letter is the one which, in al 
manacs, denotes the Sabbath. The first sever 
letters of the alphabet are nsed for this pur 
poses, the same letter standing for Sanday 
during a whole year; and after twenty-eight 


years th8 same letters return in the seme 
manner 
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True Love is but a bumbie, low-born thing, 

and hath its food served up in earthen ware; 

It is a thing to walk with hand in hand, 

Though the every-dayness of this work-day 
world, 

Baring its tender feet to every roughness, 

Yet letting not one heart beat go astray 

From Beauty's law of plainness and content; 

A simple, fireside thing, whose quiet smile 

Can warm earth's poorest hovel to a home. 


“An Awfal Bore !” 


BY M. K. 











HEN you are really good enough to 
accept me on my own terms?” 


“Yea, Mr. Bazelgette; since you have | 


been so kind as to ask me, I am quite will- 
ing to marry you.” 

The answer comes slowly and thought 
fully from the lips of a lovely girl who is 
gently waving off the summer flies with a 
feather fan. 

Mr. Bazeigette is leaning back luxari- 
ously in one of the softest of chairs, with a 
cigar between bis lips. 

“awfully obliged, I am sure!” he 
drawis, with the end of bis cigar held be- 
tween two lasy fingers. “Always thought 
you looked a sensible girl.” 

“| come of a remarkably practical 
stock,” Grace Beckett snswers, with a faint 
smile on bér lips. “My sisters have all 


married well, you know, and it behoves | 


me to follow suit.” 

“Yes—just so,”’ Hugh Bazeigette assents, 
with a weary sigh. “Great bore marrying, 
don’t you think ?” 

Again Grace betrays an inclination to 
smile; this time it appears almost irresisti- 
ble, still she manages to repress it 

“Yes—it certainly is a bore,’”’ she agrees 
languidly. 

“| am bound to marry, you know,” 
Hugh continues in a persecuted tone. 
“'Pon my word, I have often half wished 
myself a younger son !” 

‘Younger sons have to 
Beckett observes dreamily. 
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that fellows give some sort of gage d’ | sadly that, though engaged, she bas nv 


amour.” 


_ Swers carelessly. 


9 


For almost the first time in his tle 


| lover. Has not Hugh just explained to Hugh Bazelgette looks a little ashamed of 
“it ie mot necessary,”’ Grace Beckett an- her that he regards marriage as a neces. himself. He answers in s tone of semi- 


apology — 


sary nuisance? Why had she not the wo- 


“Still it is usual,” he persists, a little | manly self-respect to refuse him? Why? 


_ piqued by her indifference. ‘I wish every- 


“I was thinking of ranning over to Nor- 


| As the feeling of indignation which bas way for three weeks or so—if you didn’t 


| thing to be straight; but I am « duffer been surging within her siowly dies, the | mind.” 


about those things! Would you mind my 
telling the jeweler to send up some for you 
to choose from ?’’ 


| 


“I think it a capital plan,” Grace says. 


| briskly. ‘I am too fond of my hands to 
| tolerate an ugly ring.”’ 

“Your bande are perfect—in fact, taking 

you altogether, | think you are one of the 
| prettiest girls I ever saw!’’ observes Hugh, 
| contemplating his fancee with a look of 
_ keen appreciation. 
| “*Beauty is only skin-deep,’’’ quotes 
| Grace, with a significant giance at the 
| clock. 

“You want to get rid of me,” he saya. 
“All right! Tata! Oh, ’pon my word” 
—turning back from the door with a smile 
—‘there is another thing I forgot! I ought 
to kiss you.” 

Grace has risen suddenly from thechair. 
Ail her pretty color has fled; she stands 
before her fiance tall, white, and almost 
| stern-looking. 

“Don’t—I would rather not!’ she says, 
| fixing her violet eyes steadily on his face 
uotil bis smile bas quite died away. 

“Bat I know it is usual,” he stammers. 

“Certainly not in our case !’’ says Grace. 
“We are quite agreed that romance may 
| goto the wall. Our marriage will be a 
| business arrangement pure and simpie.” 
Hugh Bazeigette draws quite close to her. 
| ‘I say, you are not huffy, are you?” he 
| aske. 

**No—not in the least’’—with a reassur- 
| ing smile—“but we agreed to dispense 
| with bumbug.”’ 
| Hugh Bazelette is already beginning to 

see the breakers ahead which he hoped to 
avoid in proposing to Grace Beckett. In- 
| stinctively he feeis that there is something 
| wrong, and he tries to set it right. Slip- 
| ping his arm round Grace’s waist, he bends 
| and kisses her cheek. 
| “That was rather silly of you—I told 





| 
work,” Miss | you it was quite unnecessary,” says Grace, 


witb a little shoulder-shrug, as she with- 


“By Jove, so they have!’ the young | draws herself from his rather limp em- 


man exclaims. ‘That is worse than mar- 
” 


brace. ‘‘However, if you bad any super- 
| stition about it, we are all right now; and 


Miss Beckett rather impatiently waves ® unconsciously she rubs her cheek with the 


fly from her loveiy golden hair; then she 
inspects her shoe very seriously. 


“[ think you awfully sensible, you 


back of ber hand, as though trying to ef- 
| face his lukewarm kiss. 
| “I—I know it was orthodox,” says Hugh, 


know,” says Mr. Bazelgette, after a short jooking rather toolish and remarkably red, 


pause, during which he seems te be ex- 


| while Grace is perfectly cool and ex- 


pecting her to say something. “Mostgiris tremely pale. 


expect such a lot of rubbish about love and 
all that nonsense. I never could make an 
ass of myself sbout any woman. I am 
bound to get married, and so I have asked 
you because you are bedutiful and sensi- 
ble; and I think you will make a good 
wife.”’ 

“I hope so,”” Grace Beckett answers in a 
cool tone; and then, raising ber deep violet 


eyes and contemplating her suitor critic- | 
ally, she adds, “I too was bound to get 


settled, and I accept you, Mr. Bazelgette, 
because you have a good income. I con- 
sider you personally unobjectionabie; and 
it is my fourth season.”’ 

Candor seems to suit Hugh Bazelgette: 
only a little thoughtful pucker appears on 
bis low forehead as he says, with a touch 
of mistrust in bis tone— 


“No arriere pensee, eh ? You—you have 


never been what novelists call ‘disap. 
pointed’?’”’ 

A low rippling iaugh breaks from Grace 
Beck ett’s lips. 


“No—I have never been in love,’’ she 
answers, with satirical and even sceptical 
stress on the jast two words. “Aggie, my 
eldest sister, took the complaint—only a 
slight attack fortunately—and she got over 
it all right.” 

“Your eldest sister, Lady Dunmow ?” 

“Yea.”” Then, with a little flush, which 
implies that she is vexed at having be- 
trayed her sister’s weakness. “Oh, it was 


nothing—nothing! She and Dunmow pull | 


splendidly together.”’ 


“Just so; but I ain better pleased to have © 


you quite fancy-free. I shouidn’t like my 
wife to bolt.”’ 

“Weare not of that sort,” says Grace 
coldly. 

‘‘No—of course not’”’—in s tone of apo- 
logy. “I—I hope we sball get on together.” 

“I hope so; we need not bore each other 
more than is necessary’’-—suppressing & 
yawn. “By-the-way’”—glancing st the 
clock. “I have an appointment at four.” 


Hugh Bezelgette rises from his cbair 
with a slight show of embarrassment 

“By-the-way, oughtn’t we to clinch our 
bargain with a ring?’ he asks, with *s 
laugh. 


“] am sure I have read somewhere 


| “It is four,” she says, with a touch of 

_ impatience and a sigh, as ehe inoks again 

| at the clock. 

“All right—I am going ! 

| to be?”’ 

| When is what to be ?’’—innocently. 

| “Our marriage, of course!’’—with a 
forced laugh. “Itisof no use being en- 

| gaged if it does not end in marriage.” 

“Oh, I don’t in the least mind when !’’— 

with simple indifference. ‘‘You had better 

| ask my m Sa 

“I am not going to marry your mother!”’ 
—rather sharply. 

‘Don’t be cross !’’—with a laugh. ‘‘I re- 
ally have no ideaasto time; I am in no 
burry. Whenever it won’t interfere with 
your other engagements.” 

“] don’t believe you care a straw 
whether we are ever married !”’ 

“Yes, I do indeed!’"—demurely. ‘I 
should hate to be an old maid !” 

“Well, I am off !”—with a nod. 

“Not off your bargain ?’’—with pretty 
anxiety. 

“No, off to myciab. Au revoir! 


shall 


But when is it 


We 





answer dawns in ber dreamy eyes, 


“Of course I don’t mind f'’—Iin a tone of 


Not one jot has she ever cared for the | amusement. “Bat ian't it rather late for 
unhappy youths and mea who have laid Norway?” 


their hearts at her feet; she has tram pied | 


| 


“Anything is better than mooning on 


on them, scoffed at them, laughedatthem; here; but I was afraid you might feel 
and now she herself has fallen a victim to | lonely.” 


the unfathomable mystery which the 


“Oh, I shall not be the least lonely! I 


world terms love. With all the strength | can have Aggie and her husband down, 


of her romantic girlish nature she loves 
the man who calmly tells her that mar- 
riage is a bore.”’ 

It is biies unparalelied to know that, in 
bis careless way, he prefers her, at any 
rate, to others. She consoles herself with 
the meagre fact. Only one resolve is firm 
within her—never shall he guess the rea- 
son of her acceptance of him. If he is cold, 
she can be cold too. When he is bored, 
she will be bored. Pride certainly will 
help her to hide her innocent secret. 

* “a = w . 7 

They have been married two months. 
Grace, with her touch of matronly digni.y, 
is even more lovely than in her girlhood. 
The Londun season is at an end; their so 
called boneymoon is over; they are settled 
at Deerfoot Court. The country is dull, 
bunting will not commence forsome time, 
and Hugh has not received his usual invi- 
tation to Scotland for the grouse-shooting. 

“I baven’t missed the twelfth for years," 
he grumbles. “But Mc(iregor will never 
put up married couples; and I suppose he 
thought we had been married too short a 
time to bear the pangs of parting.”’ 

“What obsolete ideas your McGregor 
must cherish !"’ Grace remarks scoffingly. 
“Are all Scotch people so absurdly ro- 
mantic !”’ 

“Never considered McGregor romantic 
myrelf,’”’ Hugh answers, with a laugh. 
“Anyhow, his romance basn’t led so much 
—he is a bachelor.” 

“Ab, that decides it!” Grace says, with 
asage nod. “It is only prosaic folk who 
get married. I dare say he is one of those 
men who love once and only once—not 
wisely, but too well.’’ 

“Still it is disappoiating that he has not 
asked me North!” There is an unusual 
touch of impatience in Hugh’s tone. 

*“Couldn’t you write and suggest an in- 
vitation ?’’—satirically. 

“Humbug!” Hugh ejaculates. “y 
thought you were coming for a ride with 
me? Whom the dickens are you writing 
to?” 

“Jack”’—with a smile and a sigh. 

“That cousin of yours in India?’’— 
frowning. ‘“‘Has it never dawned upon 
you, Mra. Bazelgette, that it is rather odd 
your writing every fortnight to Jack ?”’ 

“Never !’”’ Grace answers, laughing. ‘! 
have always written reguiarly—why 
should I stop?’”’ Her violet eyes defiantly 
meet his gaze. 

“J say it is odd, now that you area mar 
ried woman.’’ 

“How odious it sounds—‘a married wo 
man’! By-the-way, wouldn't Jack think 
it more odd if I stopped writing? It is 
really tooabsurd ! He might take it into 
hie head that you were jealous !’’ 





“When we married, you wold me that | 
| old fashioned husband—the kind of being 
| who would want me to adore him, you 


you had no arriere pensee.”’ 

“Do you call Jack an arriere-pensee? 
Well, of course he does belong to the past 
—we were chums when children, but we 
were always quarreling. I am quite will- 


| ing to give up writing if you are jealous.”’ 


meet tonight at the Walbecks’. | 


Dancing is a fearful bore—but keep me a 


vaise !”’ 
“We can sit it out.” 
“So wecan. ‘Clever girl !’’ 


“Don’t call me clever, or I shall hate 


bye! Don’t forget the rings!” 

‘*Diamonds, of course ?’’—interroga- 
| tively. 

“Well, yes—acluster. I bate bands.” 

“J will do my best to remember.” 

He departs, and (race Beckett, whose 
appointment at four o’clock is s pure fa- 
brication, sinks back in ber chair and falis 
into a reverie. Was ever girl so coolly 
wooed before? She might be some hide 
ous old woman, courted for her money- 
bags, instead of being, as she is, one of the 
most lovely girls in London. 

Her sisters—tar less beautiful than she— 
have been sought and won after the usual 
fashion. They have bad only one thing to 
complain of during their short engage 
ments—the over-affectionate zeal of their 
respective lovers. Grace owns to herself 


“] don’t care a button whether you write 


or not’’—turning away impatiently. ‘1 
suppose I must ride alone?” 
‘Ho—1 should like a ride’’—sweetly; 


“the letter can wait.’’ 
So they go for their ride; and, as usual, 
Grace is sweetness and indifference per- 


| sonified. She chats merrily and brightly 


while be is inclined for talking, and keeps 


_you! Clever women are odious. (ood- | silence when bis genial fit is over. 


In due course they return to luncheon, 


| after which Hugh leaves (irace to receive 


afternoon callers and dispense five o’clock 
tea. He is invisible until the gong an- 
nounces dinner. 

‘I say, my dear girl, I can’t stand thia!”’ 
he says, with a mighty stretch and a pro- 
digious yawn before the evening is over. 

‘Not stand what ?—my playing 7?" asks 
Mra. Bazelgetie, turning round ou the 
music-stool to contemplate her husband. 

“No, my dear; every oné says your play- 
ing is charming. This mean this gruesome 
solitade a deux.”’ 

“It is rather awfaol,’’ Grace agree with 
such ready sympathy that Hugh feels a 
trifie staggered. ‘“‘What do you propose? 
Sbal! 1 fill the house, or shai! 
our traps and start for Paris?’ 


we pack up 


and make up a nice little house party.” 

“Wouldn't that seem odd with me 
away ?’’—frowning. 

“Not in the least. You surely do not 
imagine that I am going to wear the wil- 
low during your absence ?” —and she gives 
a rippling laugh, which seems to echo 
somewhat mockingly. 

“‘No—of course not; but——” 

“I can’t see any ‘but,’ ’’ (irace interrupts. 
‘When do you leave ?’’ 

“I thought of next Monday.’’ 

“Allright! I wilidropaline to Aggie 
at once, lest she should be making other 
arrangements.”” And Mra. Baezelette walks 
over to a writing-table, unconsciously 
humming a gay little tune as she goes. 

Hugh follows, What a pertect figure 
she has! How gracefully she moves! 

“My dear girl,” he says, in a tone of re- 
monstrance, ‘‘how fearfully onergetic you 
are! Why write tonight? I—I don't 
know that | am quite ceciied about Nor- 
way.” 

“Oh, [think you are!’—with a bright 
amile, as she lights the candies, 

‘Look here—I won't go to Norway if 
you don't wish it!’’ 

Hugh places his hands upon her shoul- 
ders as he speaks. She looks up into hie 
face, her eyes sparkiing with amusement. 

“My dear boy, don’t fatter yourself that 
I shall take your absence so terribiy to 
heart! Weshould grow perfectly weary 
of other each, | am convinced, if we re 
mained much longer boxed up by our- 
sel vea.’’ 

“Then you wish me to go?’’—in an of- 
fended tone. e 

‘Come, now, Hugh—didn’t you pro 
pose it yourself?" 

“I did’’—gloomily—‘“and I suppose I 
ineant it !''--doubtfully. 

“Of course you meant it! There is no 
earthly reason why you should not go. I 
am convinced that people would be far 
happier in their married lives if they did 
not insist on being inseparable; it isa great 
mistake. People can’t belp becoming tired 
of each other if they are chained together."’ 

“You ought to write an essay on the sub- 
ject,’’—coldly. 

‘*Yea—lI felt I ought; but I am afraid the 
idea would not catch on—most people 
have such absurdly romantic notions about 
marriage !’’ 

“You seem pretty free from them, at 
any rate.’’ . 

“Well, you would rather have a wife up 
to date, wouldn't you ?’—with a saucy 
smile, 

“There are sone old-fashioned things 
that I respect,’’ says Hugh, with some 
solewnity. 

“Oh, you, #0 do I—old china and Chip- 
pendale turniture, but | should hate an 


know !’’—putting on an asbeurdly senti. 
mental air. 

“J don’t believe you would care a brass 
farthing if I never came back for Norway!" 
says Hugh. 

“Ob, but I should care!’—in repr ach- 
ful borror. “I dothink it would be ftear- 
fully mean of you to go and make a nasty 


| little widow of me two months after mar- 


riage! It would bean unkindness I could 
never forgive !"’ 

“That being the case, | had better take 
care of myseif.’’ 

“Of course you must take care of your- 
wolf for my sake, as they aay in booka!’’— 
and she lightly pats the beck of his hand, 
which is resting on the table. “There 
now—go back to your sporting papers, 
you grea! lumbering fellow! I can never 
write a letter unless tne air ia all clear 
around me!" 

So dismissed, Hugh retires to his own 
particular nook. But bis eyes keep rov- 
ing curiously to the table where the girlish 


wife, with her fair head bent, it hastily 
acribbling. 

“I need never have feared being bored 
by her love,’’ he thinks a little bitterly. 
“Aato Norway, ! would throw over the 
idea in a moment if she cared, but she is 
giad to get rid of me positively glad ! She 
actually rip} with song when | 
first proposed 
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tjaed for Hugh's departure bas 
arrived. (race seomain the very best of 
apirita, Her hustand tries to think that 
her unwonted vivacity does pot arise from 
prospect of his absence, but 
it seems suspiciourly Tike it. She will mot 
he left to utter selitude lady Duoniiwow 
an! ber teriy spouse have consented to 
booger erass-widow ho 


delight at the 


ainy with oer 
Che fact ‘mat lyr Dunmow is confined to 
hix own apart y «an attack of gout 
seerme ining way to depress either of the 
sinters. 

“eWomeaat sve high old times, Aggie 
and 2, wait Mere then shgette innoeeanthy to 
ber hustand, a he stands in the hall 
rewly to wiart! 

“Yeu + hope to be awfally jolly! 
added Lady | +, jinking ber hands 
round her sieter sarin 

“Urmnph !! growls Hlugh, contemplating 
the two handsome gris witha siow head 
ahake dtrike ime Donmow won'tbe up 
bo tet the was of sprees!’ 

“Of course not, poor old boy!” Lacy 
Dunmow agrees complacentiy, “We mbai! 
jem ver tidin ! » tender mercies of his va 
let while weepree about on Our OWN fc 
count! 

Pwo women withoutan escort?’ Hugh 


ann. 

“Married w on, my dear Hugh, don’t 
require @eseorta! On itis jast glorious, 
the freedom of beng coerded! Don't you 
find it me, Cerace snd Lady Dunmow 
kives the aru 1 ! iehe is leaniog an 


allectionate squeeze 
“Weil, | sven t yet experienced the 


glorious free ion ‘srace answers, sm 


ing oYVe iis noteripplod iike 
yvourr bbiimtuain Hot bit take your word 
for it low long will you be gone, Hugh?” 


“Perhaps one month perhapa two” 
Taller was ay ‘Hy-the-way, Cirnoe, 
look after Nip while | am away—the little 
heggar wl inibee nie mL nna to caress 
aw rough werner 


“ALL right iol retnentwr, 


” 


(irace an- 
4WOrs CATELOM| 

Hugh gives ber « long earnest look 
Why oanun 
horrid, leave (aking before strangers 


Auvwie bunmow retire? itis 


Wall, thor | hosays wilh an im- 
pationt sigh ‘Aa revolr, Aggie!’ — shak 
Ti) 4 | (irace 7’ lio pres 
sing 4 long kiss on Ler cheek, 

The sisters follow tin out of the ball, 
boih smiling and jinked arm ia arm. He 
awings hinsell inte the dog cart and 
Mathers up the reins, 

“Bye bye!’ be mays, smiling, with his 
eyes tixed on Grace's upturned face. 

“Tata! she returns, as the cog-curt 
moves oll; and then, stooping, she picks 
up Nip, who ds tliotng sadby, 

Atthe bend of the avenue Hugh turns 

she knew be would--and waves bis 
whip. She helte Nip ap, and in response 
he throws ber tack # Kiss, Then he is 
gone; and, wil Nip still in her arose, 
(irace turns back sadiy into the bhotise, 

‘ ; wr 


‘l eould « 


Laity Dunmow 
Cries cromsiy as they enter Grace's pretty 


Le ‘ i 


teotchotr You spotled ioallby taking up 


Choaet Littler tremmant ! 

“He iswo fond of Nip! says Grace; and 
then, buryit or pretty faee in the 
nearest sofecushien, she begins to be 
“Jolly” afters somewhat noisy and bys 
terical fas! 

. , . - ™ i 

“You surely mean that benst to 


accompany ust ester?" 


“LT certainly ! with a touch of de- 
hance biuy ‘wavs takes hit every 
where 

“Then | wish be bad taken him to Nor 
wav. lana tacei ot walking about even 
Sylohester « ‘ iratiny heela!”’ 

“What e cad 4 ate, Aggie—atleart, | 
mean ' 

*Hetter a cad than a fool!’ 

Young Mrs vet le suddenly breaks 
Lute) & porn aughter, 

may rhea “we too rude to each 
other 7 » and she imprints a 
kiss on t! ‘ Nips rough head. 

Tt is toarke “vichester, Thetown 
Is crowed ¥ ‘ - 

The tw eave (he carriage and 
proceed « f e shop to another. 
Nip, instea “wing meekly ‘at 
heel,” ms nend, makes it bis 
one aul: { ’ by the maddest 
of tark A! comes down the 
High Sl ree 

“ble is jp they ought to be 
bad u ! ng! says Lady 
Theat “ 

‘ a ear the re 
thiark " ut into the road 
way ans save tithn from: tee 

x fut tcher's cart; but, 

k «ae a, a® she turns, the 
we ent « «} ter 

. moe her siocaled 
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shoulder having been attended to by the 
Doctor, recovers consciousness in the 
luxurious alriness of her own bedcbamber 
at Deerfoot Court 

“Where is Nip?” are the first anxious 
words that leave ber pale lips 

“In the ball—little beast!’ answers Lady 
Dunmow viciously. 

“Lat me eee bim—*ee that ba ie all right 
hefore 1 diel’ 

“Die? Fiddle!” Lady Duntnow answers, 
laughing. “You haveonty put ont your 
shoulder.”’ 

“tat me see Nip,’ 
feeble persistence, 

So Nip, who has been receiving more 
kicks than kindness «ince the aecident, is 
brought into Mra, Kazelgetta’s presence 


ways (irace, with 


“! aun now going to telegraph to Hugh; 
and be will be back in lesa than a woek, 
dear,” Lady Danmow whispers. 

(race starta up from her pillow, and 
then sinks back upon it with a moon, 

“No, no--you shall not teleguaph !” she 
cries, in an imploring tone, Then, glane- 
ing impatiently at the Doctor, she adds, 
“It- tt night alarm bim.” 

“Nonsense, dear—we muat teleyraph!’ 
urges Lady Dunmow, 

With her eyes Grace implores her sister 
fo come nearer, 

“You must not telegraph,” she whispers 
almost wildly--‘“not unless | die! He 
would notcare. Promise me, Agvie!’ 

Mech against ber will, Lady DPunme- 
gives (he required promise, 

“itis hard on me!" Lady Duninow says 
fretfully a week later, when Grace is well 
6) ough to be laid on a couch in her dress 
ing room. ‘*Here am |] boxed up with a 
youty husband aud an utterly incapabie 
sivter. And you kiuow, Gracie’’-—reproach 
fully —“that I never could abide sick 
folk 1’ 

“Then go back to London !"’ Grace en- 
treats, « faint Mush rising to her cheeks, 
“Spinks isa first-class maid; she can do 
everything | need.” 

“Oh, yes, and be called a brute by every- 
body —imy own busband included!’ Lady 
Dunmow returns crosaly, “Of course I 
can't leave you till Hugh comes back! 
When do you expect him?” 

“| don’t know in the least; he has not 
written for a week.”’ 

Ashe speaks, the door fies open, and 
Hugh, with Nip careering wildly at his 
heeis, stalks in. 

“Whatis this | hear about an accident?” 
ho asks, glaring angcily at Lady Dunmow, 
as (hough holding ber responsible for the 
aftlatr. 

“Ob, tlugh, don't be vexed! I am 
nearly well--indeed | am! cries Grace, 
baking an effort to rise from her pillows, 
whieh results in «a faint 

Spinks is Summoned, Hugh is peremp 
tontly turned out of the room, and Grace 
is not allowed to see her husband again 
until they have both given their word of 
honor that they will be quiet and com 
posed. 

Phen liugh seats bitmnsel, on alow chair 
by the head of the sofa and, taking one of 
Lis Wiies soft white hands in his, pats it 
kindly 

“Poor little woman! How did it bap 
pen?’ he asks 

“l--1 aur sO BOrry you come back!’ 
falters Girace, though she does mot look 
eorry her eyes are radiant with an un 
wonted light. 

‘Sorry - came back 7?" echoes llugh 
slowly; be does not drop her band, but 
holda tt liunply. 

* Yos-it is such a bore being ill!’ —with 
ataintsigh. ‘“l wanted to be quite strong 
again before your return.”’ 

“Why did they not telegraph?’ says 
Hugh; and there isan angry look in his 
eyes. 

“Aggie wished lo telegraph, but I would 
not let her; there is no danger, you know’ 

witha slight raising of her pretty brows 

‘it would have been foolish tospoil your 
holiday.”’ 

Hioagh regards her with a curious smile. 

“Isat true that you were injured in sav- 
ing Nip? he asks. 

A perfect food of crimson rises to Grace's 
face and neck. 

“Who told you that?” she demands, 
frowning 

“Every one | bave spoken to, dearest.’’ 

“It was very foolish of me sighing —*“] 
acted upon ti pulse,"’ 

“And risked your life to <ave my dog.’’ 

“T-] Knew you would not like to lose 
Nip 

And what about losing my wife?” 
ao woniyv 

“lI thought you could spare me better 
than Nip. 

‘Upon iny word, you think me a nice 
f brute! Did it ewer enter wour 


preity iittie head what an awful bore it 
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would be bave to go courting again ?'’— 
bending down his head until it rests on 
the pillow beside hers. 

“Ob, I don’t know! I think you took 
your courting pretty easily” —with asaucy 
amile. 

“Mach more easily than IT am taking my 
married life. It isa rather a bore to find I 
have married a magnet. As soon as T set 
foot in Norway I! felt you drawing me 
back; therefore [ got no good out of my 
trip.”’ 

“But, Hugh dear’—with an appealing 
gianes towara him--“I am sre T never 
even hinted that | wanted you.” 

“Hat you did —eb 7?" 

“Per hape’’—with a lingering stress on 
the tast syllable 

“Well, there is no ‘perhaps’ about mis 
wanting to be back, | no sooner landed 
than I fourd out thera was something 
wanting; and it did not take me long fo 
discover what that somathing was 

(iraes heaves asigh of tntense satisie 
tion 

“Then you do eare for me justa tiny 
bit?” ehe asks bin naively 

“Indeed I don't !"’--laughing. “Tf find | 
care for you very greally. [tis an awte 


hore!’ 

‘L shouid amaging oor fellow! 
cries Lady Dunmow, who has re enters 
the room in time to hear bis adi tesion 
“Bat, a+ Tam postive that Grace ae rel 
share your silly infatuation, I cannet ave 


her worried in her present weak cond 
tion!" 

“All right,” Hugh assents, ristmy: frei 
his seat with a foolish crest-fallen air. 

“Kise me, Hugh, before Vou pe 
(irace, looking up at him with love iit 
eyes 

Ha kneels beside her and teels her soft 
white arms around his neek, 

“ET think Heaven for giving you back to 


* she murmurs 


iné in salety,’ 
“and Il too thank Heaven for sparing 
your dear life,’’ he whispers 
“Don't tease ber berany more--l won't 


have it!” cries Lady Dunmow, with a 
atampofthe foot. “And and, is you two 
niean to start Spooning, 1 Shall just pack 
my boxes and go! 

“No— don’t J know how awfully good 
you have been to my litthe wife!’ er 
Hugh, turning to her with a beaming 
amile. 

“T haven't been good! YT have been 
bored to death; but lL have done my uty! 
| hate sick folk, as 1] was telling Girace 
when you caine in 
attend to 'er now, and tell my maid te 
pack to onee!” 

“How the dickens have 1 offended her’ 
asks Hugh blank!yv, as Lard: 
Sails out of the room. 

“You have not offended her, dear, but 


I shall leave you to 


Dintinow 


but] fear she is growing tard. O1, Hugh, 
famso glad that you are handsome and 
jolly, instead of old, ugiv, and irritable! 
It must be very trving for Aguie!”’ 

“Yes,” Hogh sssents, as he smiles 
proudly upon bis pretty little wife —‘she 
must tind Dunmow an awful bore!” 


—_ <a 


YHE bad gone from the room to geta 
\ Wrap for our drive, as | bad told her it 
. had turned quite cold; and she bad 
looked back with # smile as she went 
away. She bad a slight flush on her fair, 
proud face, too; with a deep sweet light in 
her violet eyes, 

She was very calin apd cold, this love of 
mine, Rene Snowden. But | loved her 
the wore for that, in contrast to ny own 
fire and restiessness. | hardly knew how 
1 bad won her. So iwany bad tried and 
failed. She had always been indifferent 
and disdainful, but she was the one per- 
fect womnan in the world tor me. No one 
else had read the pure, unsullied heart: 
the white, chill nature, that could glow to 
such warm tenderness beneath love's 
Inagic, 

I was wandering about the room while 1 
waited; for apparently she could not tind a 
wrap at once. | drummed idiy on tbe 
piano; | took a few turns up and down the 
room; and then verifying the old distieh 
about “Satan ang idle bands,” | did an 
unpardonable thing—I read an open note 
lying on Rene’'s escritoire. | did it me 
chanically, on iny word; and had read it 
before I realized ny own impertinence. | 
had looked at it idly: a *quare, heavy 
sheet of ivory paper, written over with a 
dashing chirography; but I was brought t. 


the vivid realities of life suddeniv « rt 
upon its perusal It read thua, 
“Have I lost you, my Rene? isall over 






between as now? And ench a little while, 
since we made our vows to each other! 
Such a little while, since you were the 
snow to my fire—such a little while since 
we parted! And now, this usurper has 
come between us ! How can I forgive you? 
Ana yet] must always love you. I will 
be wilh you on the fifleenih. Let me have 
you lo myseil tor a little while; for a littie 
wile be all my own, as tn the old days, 
You owe methismuch. Your despairing, 
Pui.” 

| read it twice. I felt biind, dumb, 
choking. I walked to the door, I heard 
Kene’s silken dress swishing on the stair, 
| hoard her voies call in a tone of alarm: 
“Felix, what is 1?’ But Ldid not turn 
jor «peak, but rushed out of the house, 

It must have been an hour or two after, 
Anon l awoke to life and the world, and 
found myself driving macly along the 
roads outside of the town, with my braip 
ov fire. 

That night, 7 took the night-train, and 
“pent a week rushing frantically from one 
pace to anoluer, never slopping even to 
~ @patany borel. All tue tine I was say- 
ing tomyself: “How can a woman be so 
false?’ 1 had been asiave. From the 
tiist iuoment I had met Rene Snowden, | 
ing boen bound hand and foot. She wusa 

ian ol the world—l was warned: beau- 

vi and played with men’s 
eartsatachild with toys. Buti bad not 
holievedit, | iad thought her “pure wo- 


t «dsaazlin 


maniy.’ tutnow | woke trom my de- 
lusion. What a fool I bad been. 1 had 
honghi—aa! had she not told me, with 
that flush in her lily face, with that ligbt 
*--that no other man 
hed kissed the scarlet, lander mouth; that 
no tan bat held ber ip his arms:that only 
or me had her heart awakened, 

Fool! Did they not all say that? Were 
they not all, every daughter of Eve, faith- 
lows and contemptible? Had 1 wandered 
about the world all these years, to be be- 
guiled at last by a Delilah, because her face 
Was like «a snow-flower, aud the sunshine 
iny in her silken hair?) But the proud ten- 
derness-the reserved sweetness-the gra- 
She nad chosen ber weapons 
well, This tair hauteur went farther witb 
i than than all the wild abandon of a less 
practiood, less ariful woman, 

At iast | eame bome, Weeks had passed. 
] wes striving toget back, into the old ways 
-to tee! the old interests, But 1 was suc- 

ceding usccerably. The morning after my 
return, aS | was sanutering idly along, an 
bl6gant ittle turnout pulied up briskly to 
the curb, and « ligat, gay voice greeted 
me, : 

“Felix Hawthorne,” it sald, “are you 
coming to my party to-morrow night? 
You bave been very rude, for you have 
rol 4uswered my invitation. No one has 
kKuGwh anything about you. Where have 
you been? We bave all wondered and 
cpijectured in vain. You look a little un- 
Is there anything an old 
friend can do for you?” And a frank band 
was extended from the window, and the 
charining face looked, a little smiling, a 
little grave, into mine, 

“T have been very busy,’’ I said. “Some 
unex pected complications in business have 
called mie away, and absorbed every mo- 
ment of my tirse, fortwo or three weeks. 
[throw miyseli on your merey, Mrs, Chan- 
frau, and if you will have such a worthless 
lounger | will dropin to morrow night.” 

“Felix, |don’t more than half believe 
you, You don't lood well,”? was the reply; 
and as the carriage drove away I saw the 
pretty, bright face watching me anxiously. 
“Dear litthe woman,’’ I said to myself; 
“how kind you seem. oubtless you are 
as bad as the restof them,” | added, cynic- 
ally, ‘if one but krew it.”’ 

| had not looked at my letters yet, and 
so bad not read her invitation, Yes! | 
bad looked at one. Rene bad sent her 
servant with a little note, the very right 
“Phil's” letter had wrought such evil in 
me, and tony servant brought it to me at 
ones; but | had returned it unopened, and 
without a word, 

Next night, a littie before midnigh*, | 
sought Mrs. Cbanfrau’s house, Everv- 
thing she did was perfect, in its way; and 
if society was ever agreeable, it was in her 
artistic roome; beneath her smiles it puton 
its most honeyed look, and rounded off its 
phrases with an elaborateness that ought 
to bave made one believe in them. 

As | made my way to her, she came for- 
ward and put ber band on my arm. 

**You do look, so very grumpy, Felix,” 
she said, “that | must introduce you at 
If anything can 

Everyones isin 


in ber Sapphire eyer 


mus calm! 


der the weaiive r. 


once to my new protege, 


brighten you up, it is she. 


raptures over her But | warn you; my 
rozre has thorne Ah! here she is Mise 
Ee veringhan Mr. Hlawthorne Felix. my 


new friend, Missa } veringham 


| saw a piquant face, like a poppy; dusk 
and rich; with flashing dark eyes; dark, 
»mooth skin, and crimson lips. She was 
clad in sombre, barbaric draperies, and 
looked like some tropical bird, or bud, in 
her lithe, glowing beauty. I was pre- 
pared to be very amiable, Hut the smile 
with which she greeted ine at first faded 
away as she caugbt my uame, and she 
powed trigidly and turned to her hostess, 
and way from me. Roselle looked sur- 
prised, but rattled on in her lively way. 
Miss Everingham answered ali iny re- 
marks with icy monosy!lables; and finally, 
when « blonde and insipid youth came two 
claim ber for a dance, she left ne without 
a word or look, but gave him a brilliant 
amile of welcome, 

By-and-by | found myselfin a quadrille, 
opposite Miss Everingbam. She did not 
notice me. I might as well have been made 


of wood. It amused me, at last, lo watch 


her studied neglect and scorn of me, her | 
brightness for everyone else. Yet why. 
did she treat me in this way? I had never | 


heard her name in my life before. How, 
then, could | be guilty in any way to- 
wards ber? One thing I noticed: Rene 
was not there. I had expected her, of 
course, a8 she and Roselle were dear 
friends. Onee [ heard some one say: “A 
party does not seem natural without Miss 
Snowden; itis like the play of ‘Hamlet,’ 
with Hamlet lett out, don’t you know. 

“| bave not seen her out, even fora 
drive, for a week or two. I wonder what 
new whit it is t’’ 

The people had 
stepped into the library, 
Chanfrau, to make my adieux, 
heard a voice | recognized. 

“See if you can find my fan, please,’’ it 
“I leftit on the window cushions, 
I will wait 


begun to go. I had 
seeking Mrs. 
when I 


said. 
in the musiec-room, I think. 
for you here.” 

The next instant, a young man brushed 
past me meekly, in search of the fan, 

Half-hidden in a big chair, I saw Miss 
Everingbam. 
looked up scornfully, and in displeased 
surprise. But I was determined to know 
the reason of her conduct. 


1 weut over to her, and she 
bad read a note like that, written to Mr. | 


“When a man is condemned to be bung, | 


Miss Everingham,”’ I said, coolly, ‘the 
judge always distinctly states the nature 
of his crime before administering the sen- 
tence. Have you any objections to letting 
ine know what I have done ?”’ 

She looked at me a moment very steadi- 
ly, even contemptuously, I am constrained 
to say. 

“Mr. Hawthorne, when I tell you that I 
am Rene Snowden’s cousin, and dearest 
friend, you can hardly ask for further in- 
formation. The fact that uo one but I will 
ever know of your baseness, is the reason 
that you will still be treated as a gentle- 
man by the world at large,’’ 

Before | could reply, the young lady had 
swept from the room, 

I passed a sleepless night. What could 
she mean ? 

a conclusion. 
poor in spirit; but I would go to Rene. I 
would, at least, hear what she had to say. 

The servant ushered me into the morn- 
ing-room. It was untenanted. But I heard 
voices behind the curtains that concealed a 
littié inner sanctuary, that was Rene’s bou- 
doir, As 1 stood, uncertain whether to go 
further, and cursing the stupidity of the 
s6rvant who had not announced me, | 
heard Rene’s voice, 
myself, leaped up at the sweet, weary 
Lones, 

“Phillys, darling,” she was saying. 
“Papa has consented to go, so we need not 
be separated.” 

“I am so glad!” a fervent voice an- 
Swered, that I recognized also. “But it 
isn't the old Rene—dear, can’t you for- 
get?” 

| did not wait to hear RKene’s answer. 
Something within me compelled me to 
push back the portiere, and I found my- 
self in the presence of Kene and Miss 
Everingbam. 

The latter looked up at me, perfectly 
mutinous, She stepped back with a ges- 
ture of aversion, and stood at Rene’s side 
48 If to protect her friend. 

Kene herself started and turned pale as 
She saw me, and drew herself up coldly. 

“Mr. Hawthorne,” she said, icily, “you 
were unannounced. I suppose you wish 
lo 866 papa? 

“I wish no onein the world but you, 
Rene,” I cried, the scales seeming sudden- 
ly to fall from my eyes. ‘I have been the 
Most miserabla wretch on the face of the 
®arth. I could not live longer without 
you, and came this morning to hear your 
&xlénuation—and tell mine. I have been 


4m arrant fool, perhaps worse ; for 1 have 
doubted your truth.”” She gave another 
1uicK start. “But I love you—!I have al- 





By morning she had reached | 
1 called myseif weak and | 


| dred guineas; whereupon the first ventur- 


My heart, in spite of | 


| woman on her feet, besides enabling her 


| feasible was obtainable. 


| all on the doorstep of his home, previous 
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ways loved you—I will love you until I | mother wasa Russian, her ancestors hav- 
die. And I ask you to forgive the wrong ing belonged to a proud and aristocra'ic 
I feel | must have done you; for, looking family; the akin was formerly their prop 


upon you now, in the face of everything, 
I know you to be high and pure,” 

Her face had grown whiter and whiter, 
and ber great sweet eyes looking at me 
wistfully, Mies Everingham stood by her | 
buta little in advance, and was facing me _ 
with matinous dark eyes. | 

Before Kene could speak, her friend | 
broke forth scornfully — 

“You think you can abuse and wrong. 
Abe tendcrest, purest heart that ever beat,” | 
she said, “and then come, in your own 
sweet time, and be forgiven? How dare | 
you? What right have you to be pardon. | 
ed?" | 

“Hush, Phil!” | 

It was Rone’s low, even voice that thus 
broke in upon the other’s passionate anger, 

A lightall at once flashed upon me, at 
that word ** Phil.”’ 

“Listen to me, Rene,” I cried, breath- 
lessly. “The morning that I waited for 
you, the last time 1 was here, | wandered 
around, and finally committed the un- 
pardonable offence of reading a slip of 
paper on your desk—a page, filled with 
despairing and passionate love, signed 
‘Pail,’ ” 

Miss Everingham started violently, and 
then stepped towards me with an eager 
gesture. But 1 continued, passionstel y - 

“I had set you up so high in my soul, 
Rene, that this blow crushed me. The 
whole world was changed to me, and [ be 
lieved you false. But I came here this | 
morning, willing to believe you all that I | 
once believed—”’ 

Suddenly a radiant, joyous voice broke 
in— 

“T am Phil,’”’ it cried; “Rene always 
said 1 would get myself in trouble with 
my theatrical notes, in the days we had 
sworn eternal maidenhood and fealty to 
each other. Why don’t you speak, Rene? 
You won’t let him go now dear? He has 
loved you all the time—and what if you 





Hawthorne, and signed ‘Maud ’—would | 
not you bave been cruelly hurt?” 

But the curtains had fallen behind Miss 
Phillys Everingham, as she swept into the 
other room, and Rene and | were alone in 
the boudoir. Rene was in wy arms. 

oo 2 


SAVED FROM OBLIVION. 


YOME remarkable cases in which the 
possessors of treasures worth huge 
sums have had that knowledge brought 

to them in quite unexpected fashion. 

A poor stall keeper, being unable to pay 
the arrears in her rent, was sold by the 
landlord, and seemingly reduced to a state 
of beggary. 

She was much agitated when a portrait, 
blackened with the dirt of years, was put 
up for sale. Eighteen pence was bid for 
the apparently unattractive canvas: then 
a critic, who desired the old and time. 
stained picture, ventured a guinea, thus 
thinking the first bidder would be hushed 
into silence. 

Twenty five guineas was immediately 
bid by bis opponent, but the critic, de 
termined not to be outdone, ran the price 
up, until it was finally knocked down to 
bim for the magnificent sum of six hun- 


er, with a sigh, as one who has missed the 
chance of a lifetime, exclaimed: “You are 
happy, Sir, in being richer than I am, for I 
would gladly have given a thousand 
guineas for it had I possessed that sum.” 
It was an original of Raphael, but how | 
the woman had come in possession was 
never really determined; she said it had | 
been in the family for years, 
This unexpected fortune set 





| 
| 


the poor 


to bank what was to her a handsome sum 
against a rainy day. 

Another case in which the owner of a 
seeming! y worthless article was lifted from 
the encumbrances of poverty was that of a 
young fellow, who, owing to bad trade, 
was compelled to give up his avocation, 
and beg tor a livelihood, until something 


One day be was wrapping up his little 


to leaving the neighborhood, when 4a 
stranger passed and asked to examine the 
small skin, which was being rolled up to- 
gether with one or two articles af apparel. 

He scrutinised it thoroughly, and his 


| round «a suburban 
arm-in-arm with @ young man, into whose 
eyes she sweetly smiled. 
evening,’ said the fair one 
plied ber attendant. They were silent and 
walked on. 
day,” said the beautiful girl, as they cane 
round again. 
the young man, 6vidently at a loss what 


erty, and was the only possession brought 
by his mother to her English home. That 
was all he knew concerning it; he wae un- 
aware of its value, and had simply pre 
served it outof respect for bis dead par 
ent; being no leas agreeably surprised 
however, to be told that it was the skin of 
the rare sea-otter, and that a specimen o! 


|} such fine quality was rarely seen out of 


Ruama, the inferior specimens only com 
ing into the retail trade of other countrics, 


| while the most perfect and costly ones 


Were passed as heirioouis from generation 
to generation, 

Touched by the story of 
the gentleman cleared the unamployed 
youth work «a4 handyman about his 
grounds, and presented bin with «a sum 
of money far in advance of bis origins! 
offer, 

This good Samaritan had a collection of 
furs of many thousand dollars’ worth, 

Some old houses—the property of «# 
struggling country tradestnan— were once 
saved from the hammer by the timely 
purchase of an ancient mantel! piece in one 
of the cottages, llow so elaboratea fitting 
had found # place in this bhuiable domicile 
was beyond the conjecture of the owner; 
bul, as the buildings were extremely old, 
ithad probably been fixed tomporarily by 
the builders and never 
moved. 7 

So little store was set by it—its sine being 
such as to be cumbersome in the limited 
apartinenutsa of an inferior dwelling — that 
the tradesman had been on the point ot 
pulling it out, and having it broken up, 
replacing it by one of the modern contri 
vances, 

Fortunately for him this intention bad 
not been carried out, for its sale to an 
antiquarian realized more than suflicient 
to clear the owner from the claims of bis 
creditors, 

This piece of workmanship, whieh 
would gladly have been exchanged for a 
modern range and fittings, was 
elaborately carved in Scriptural designs, 
the work being pronounced by the de- 
lighted purchaser lo be faultless in execu- 
tion. It was reported that it was «liom. 
iusmediately sold afterwards to a genile. 
man of artistic tastes for a considerable 


him poverty, 


alterwaris re 


most 


sum, and was accorded tho piace of honor | 


in a room crowded with valuable art orna- 
ments and priceless antique furniture of 
rare design. 

A tiny blue-and-white vase, containing « 
homely bunch of wallflowers, placed ina 
cottage window in an out-ol-the-way York- 
shire village attracted the attention of a 
collector op one occarion, 

He begged admittance to the cottage, 
and, after examining the article, asked for 
what the woman was willing to part with 
it. She was undecided about it, but aid 
not think it dear at a shilling, nor Was sie 
aware how it had come in their possession, 
only that it had belonged to her bustand 
years before they were married. The ecl 
lector gave her two sovereigns for it, iis 
value. as he afterwards discovored, beng 
over thirty guineas; for it was reported to 
be a good specimen of Wedgewood ware 

A family, pressed for money, oflered a# 
trunk of o'd books, at the suggestion of 
one of their relatives, who had heard of 
exorbitant prices being given for rare edi 
tions of old works. 

Extremely gratified were they to learn 
that the chest—which for long had been 


consigned to the oblivion of the luniber 


room 48 4 nuisance —Ccontained at loast one 
valuable work, while many of the others 
realized quite respectable surns, 


Tbe books had belonged to an ancestor, 


| whose original collection had taken yours 

| of time and thousands of pounds to bring 
to the state ol 

| heirs divided it amongst them, the lum 

| ber-chest being the sole remains of &# once 
highly-valued and 
brary. 


pertecon ino which the 


caréfully-selected i 


a << 
A BEAUTIFUL young lady was walking 
garden one evening, 


“bt's «a lovely 
“Yes,’’ re 


“Tt wasa lovely evening yes 
answered 


“You,” meekly 


tomay. They came round @ third time, 
verdict was a eatisfactory one, for he prof- ang it was his turn now. ‘1 hope it will 
fered $250 for the square of fur, which was bea lovely evening to morrow sald he, 


barely sufficient material for the front of a 
vest. The young man was invited to ac- 
company the gentleman to his hone, to 
give an account of bow it had come in his 
possession, and other particulars. 

simple enough hils 


His story was 


‘So do I,’’ 


Hald she. 
— 


Dandruf! torms when the glands of the 
skin are weakened, and if negie { 
ness is sure to follow Hall's a 
newer ia the best preventive 


At Home and Abroad. 


Avcoording (o recent atatistios, there are 
about 2000 women practicing medicine in 
America, of whom 130 are homcopathbieta, 
The majority are ordinary practitioners, 
but emong the rematnder sre 70 hospital 
pPoveicians or surgeons, 05 professors in 
the schools, 610 «pectalista for the diseases 
of women, 65 orthopraedtate, 40 ocntiste and 
aurista, end finally 30 electro therapentiats, 

In Roasia achild ten years of age cannot 
go awey from home to echool without a 
Nor can common servants and 
poasants go away from where they live 
without A ygeotioman residing in 
Moscow or St Petersburg cannot receive 
the visit of w friend who remains many 
hours without notifying the police. The 
porters of all houses are compelled to 
make returns of the arrival and departare 
of strangers; and for every one of the 
above passports a charge Is made of some 
kind. 


prssport 


one, 





The death, at the age of 90, of the “Sil- 
ent Man,” in a New Jersey town, brings 
out little incidents worthy to be woven 
into «» story. Mr. Page would not talk; 
He had nothiny to say, and did not care to 
waste his breath e«aying nothing. Hellived 
alone, sold papora and saved his money; 
meek apirit answered toa vreat 
challengo once. It was proposed that 
there should be a new bell for the Preaty- 
terian Chuch in Rahway. A rich and pre- 
stimmably stingy citizen laughingly said he 
“would give as much as old Page.’ The 
Silent Man rose to the oceaston. He sent 
his cheek for 8800 for the bell fund, 


but his 


A hotel in Chicago ia sno hoavily charged 
with electricity that the goosts cannot 
move around without getting a shock 
which t« often painfol. It ia a0 bad that 
when one walks across the room a apark 
will leap over a space of two inches, The 
guests have had some funny experiences, 
One wan came near getting « gash cut in 
Lis face when he weat to get shaved, be- 
cause he was #0 «tartied by a spark from 
the razor, Then another man thourht he 
had stopped on needles when he got into a 
bathtub. ‘This pecnitar eondition of the 
buildin.c puzzles the electricians aod some 
think tlhe whole house with have to be 
overhauled and rovivod., 

Tne wisdom of the Atlanta Ex position 
manaeorcvent in providing amply fors 
ryoibit of the industrial progres: 
or ube yvroes of the South is abundantly 
justified by the enterprising apircit with 
which these poople bave taken hold of the 
mattor, They are to havea special build- 
ing, the construction of which has been 
awarded to negro contraetors on compett 

the entire management of 
vill bein the hands of repre. 
organizol into an 
Promin- 


Bpecial 


tive bide, and 
the extiibat 

sentative 
authoritative Koard of Control, 


negroes, 


onutand trustworthy toe@mbers of the race 
have been appointed in every State to eol- 
lect and forward exbhititea, 

There is a band of thieves in® Naplen 
who frequent the underground 
and bore their way into shops tor the por 


hOWwr>rs, 
pose of robbery, One morning recently a 
unlocking his ware. 


house, found a large hole in the floor and 


lexwther dealer, on 


4kins and money gone to the valueof 


three thousand frances Hie called the 
polices, and several ot them, together with 
penetrated into the dark 
They had not gone 
far when they discovered aman, and called 
to hin to stop jut with mery of “Ma- 
not killme!l’ the man fled 
along the sewer, the police after him. 
They followed hin for at least «a coile, pass- 
ing. under three or four streets, but with. 
The police are now watching 
but there are many 


sore MoOwertnen, 


vaults with «a lantern, 


donnal Deo 


oOutl stcceonms 
the sewers (ke Cats 


Hac Ape holes 


Waite, of bari- 
bault, Just been elected 
Bishop of the Byascopal Diocese of lndiana, 
Varied experience, having been 


‘The hey Joho Hazen 


Mion., who has 


has hada 
for sixteen years « r6ctor, and tor rsany 
connected with the Seabury DivinitySechool, 
in the Diocese of Minnesota. He is about 
fiity years of age, of sirong physique, and 
his energy and capacity 
tor alfairs Hie is said to be unusually ef- 


distinguished for 


foctive #4 @ preacher Those who kuow 
hilvos “AY Clint € is exceptionally q inltified 
for the ct @ ot bishoy that ho is tot only 
eseniiaily *®purilua but that he has the 
“cl acdtriireistrat ‘ jUalihications 

A are trict eum he episcopate 
” 1a” 

sé “Te” . . a [ ~ 
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THE SWORD FISH. 


a 


ny M@. 





LWAYS keep a sharp look-out at sea. 
When the weather is fine, the water 

DA amooth, sod the sun shining, there is 
nothing nicer than « stroll about the deck 
of a well fitted steamer: aud if you have 
an obseervanteye, you may often be amused 
and interestei by the movements of 
porpoises, fishes, and birds during your 
leteurely waik up and down the floor. 

“There abe biows, miss," said the first 
officer of asbip, calling a Little girl's atten. 
tion toa whale that seemed to be sporting 
about, some half mileaway. “Itlooks us 
if she were trying to run usa race,”’ 

The news of a whale in sight went rapid- 
ly around, and soon the passengers and 
some of the crew lined the vessel's side, 
watecbing the animal. 

“Hkipper,’ said a man to the captain, 
“that whale's in trouble, Take my glass 
and have a look.” 

In a couple of minutes the captain re- 
turned the glass, with the remark that the 
whale was being worried to death by a 
gang of Sword fishes and Thresher Sharks 
And then be gave orders that the steamer 
was tw be steered in the direction of the 
animals, so thatall aboard might witness 
the singular scene. 

It was indeed now quite evident that the 
whale was making frantic eflorts to cacape 
from something; but from what could not 
yet be clearly made out. The great crea 
ture was seen tw be spouting, and then 
diving with a huge bound forwards And 
even as it disappeared there rose above the 
water a few jong, sharp Ons, that quivered 
for a few womwents and then suddenly dis- 
appeared from view. 

By-and-by the whale once more came to 
the surface to breathe, and immediately 
afterwards another animal leaped clean 
out of the waves, trying to catch hold of 
ite big victim. By «a quick turning action, 
however, the whale cheated its pursuer 
and made off again. From its other foes 
below flight was not so easy. Plainly they 
were numerous, as ‘he uncertain move. 
mente of the whale, now to right, now to 
left, showed. 

“Won't last much longer,” said the cap 
tain, as the steamer was rapidly leaving 
the combatants behind, ‘It's tiring now; 
and had we time to cruise around, you 
would see ber spouting blood —a sure sign 
the end is near. As it is, these wretches 
have probably gored her sides and torn 
lumps of blubber from her body.’’ 

“Not so bad as that, surely, captain ?"’ 
quivered a passenger, with a look of din. 
gust on bis face. 

“Every bit,’ was the ready answer. 
“Why, man, the sword of some ot these 
fishes is wore than three feet long. Imag- 
ine four or five of these creatures driving 
their daggers into a terror-stricken whale, 
while all the time the sharks are leaping 
about an’ teasing it, and you may take 
my word for it the miserable object of 
their attack is having a cruel time. Al 
ways reminds me of what I've read of the 
Highlanders with their bayonets at Cawn- 
pore, when they had their first and only 
chance of meeting the villains who took 
part in the Indian Mutiny. Have you 
ever seen a Nword fish ? heasked abruptly. 

“I think there's a stuffed one in our 
museutn, was theanswer. “If not, Im 
sure there's « specimen of the ‘sword.’’’ 

“Well, said the skipper, ‘‘you 
know, doubtless, that the ‘sword’ is mere 
ly the upper jaw enormously prolonged. 
Batdont go away with the notion that it 
will bend, like the weapons that were sup- 
plied to the Hritish soldiers to fight the 
fuazy woacy Arabs with in the Soudan. 
Break they sometimes will and do; but 


then,”’ 


bend never.’ 

“Break! |x (hat so?’ was the natural 
question 

“Ob yes,’ quoth the captain. ‘Tne 


Sword-fish occasionally makes a mistake. 
It's all very fine to gash an unfortunate 
whale, but when (he creature gives way to 
blind rage and goes for a vessel as if it 
were a blubbery masa, it bas bad to leave 
ite ‘sword’ behind as the price of life and 
liberty. Such a case actually occurred on 
my last boat. Here, Jack,” be called out 
to one of the sailor, ‘go to my cabin and 
fetch the Um bers 

Presentiy the man appeared, lugging a 
lump of wax, or what looked like two 


pieces of joined together with a big skew 
er. 

“That sald the captain, as he placed 
the art front of him on the deck 
‘that will help you realize what that poor 
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whale must bave suffered. You see that 
both skins of the ship’s timbers bave been 
pierced by the dagger. Think of the force 


the furious fish must have used to pene | 


trate such hard wood. In this case! have 
hoped that the shock of the collision 
stunned, if it did not kill the owner out 
right. I can only say I hoped so, for it 


| and train flew as if for dear life. 


was not till we reached the harbor and | 


docked the steamer for repairs that we dis 
covered the injury. 
course, the body of the fish was gone. If 
it were alive, it must bave wrenched itself 
free. 


By that time, of | 


If it had been killed, some of ite 


finny fellows probably helped themselves — 
| antelopes kept to the Arkansas, while west- 
| wards to the Rocky Mountains the train 


to a cheap meal, as our ship steamed along, 
until they bad eaten it up. Then I had 
the wood cut out a# you see it, ‘sword’ and 
all, and have kept it as a really rare curio- 
sity.” 


The passengers examined the object | 


with great interest, and the children on 
board never ceased to ply the captain with 
questions. He was very good-natured, as 
sea captains generally are, but seemed un- 
usually pleased when the dinner bell rang. 

And what of the Sword-fish’s chums? 
There's not much to say—a shark's ashark 
and there’s an end on’t. But why is this 
shark called by some the Fox Shark and 
by others the Thresher? Well, it’s all on 
account of its terrible tail. The upper por- 
tion of this fin is very long—as long nearly 
as the body of the fish, stiff and pointed. 
The naturalist who first deecribed it had a 
lively tmagination, and thinking that the 
tall bore some resemblance to the brush of 
Master Keynard, he forthwith named the 
animal the Fox Shark. And it got its 
other name from its habit of threshing the 
water with this same tail. 

Though not so flerce, so "tterly savage 
as other sharks—the Biue Shark, for in- 
atance-the Thresher is held in great respect 
by fishes. One flash of that tail will put to 


flight a whole herd of dolphins—which, | 


however, are not fishes, but whales. The 
strangest thing about the Threshers is that 
they combine with the Nword-fishes to 
attack even the largest of the whales. 
They are just like a band of bullies. By 
themselves they could do no harm, but, as 
we have seen, by joining their forces they 
become opponents as powerful as they are 
dreaded. It is an excellent illustration 
drawn from the deep of the old saying 
that “Union te strength,"’ or, as it has been 
otherwise expressed, ‘United, we stand; 
divided, we fall.’’ 

Kut the worst tyrant of all of these sea 
monarchs is the Killer Whale, or Orca— 
also not a fish, as its name shows. It is 
just as cruel in the northern seas as the 
sharks are in the warmer waters, Indeed, 
if a battle-royal could be arranged between 
these two sets of monsters, and if each 
could eat tbe other up, Kilkenny cat wise, 
what rejoicings there would be amongst 
all the other dwellers in the sea! and not 
amongst them only, but amongst all that 
go down to the sea in ships. 

Seals, porpoises, the biggest of the big 
whales—the sperm and the whalebone— 
fishes innumerable, and even the walruses, 
witn their powerful tusks, “cut and run” 
from the Orca. They jump out of the 
water in their terror, or actually strand 
themselves in shallow water, if thereby 
they may be enabled to escape from these 
brutes, 

The Killer’s gluttony ts too disguating. 
Although they are big creatures, ranging 
from eighteen to thirty feet and stout in 
proportion, they set no limit to their ap- 
petite. From one that choked itself intry- 
ing to swallow a fifteenth seal, thirteen 
porpoises were taken out, besides the other 
fourteen seals. 

Their ferocity cows every animal. They 
will kill whale cubs, and then devour the 
mother. They prow! about the saaling- 
grounds to pick of all the young ones. 
Their mode of catching the walrus cubs is 
ingenuity itself. As soon as thecub scents 
danger, it mounts on its mother's back for 
refuge. Hut does the Orca care? Nota 
pin. Diving suddenly, it comes up below 
the mother with a tremendous thwack; 
the poor little cub losea its belance and 
falls into the water, when it is snatched up 
before Mamma Morse quite knows where 
she is. 

This swiftly-swimming ruffian bas been 
styled the Sea-wolf, but that is a poor 
name for it; for although it “runs” its prey 
down, it does not hunt in large packs, pre 
fering to go about in smali squads; nor 
when by itself is it the coward that the 
single wolfisa Being a merciless creature, 
born to slay for the sake of slaughter, it is 
better to call it by the frank title of the 
Killer Whale. 

a 

Tusy Kerr Ur Wits tue Train.—Not 
passengers in the Santa Fe 
Topeka to Pueblo witnessed a 


ng ago the 
train from 


says the Prince in 


rare and pretty scene. Ata point of the 
roed they feil in with s band of eight ante 
lopes, which immediately began to race 
the train. For a dozen miles or so the 
railroad and the river Arkaneas ran side 
by side, and along this course antelopes 
Though 
the engine put on ful! steam, it could make 
no headway against the fleet deer. Many 
of the passengers came out on to the plat- 
forms and, with quite revolting cruelty, 
fired at the animais with their revolvers, 
but fortunately failed to bit any of them’ 
The race lasted till a bend southwards in 
the river’s path was reached, when the 


held ite way. As was both right and pro- 
per, this noble contest ended in a dead- 
heat. 


_e _— 


A Kiss.— What is the meaning of a kiss? 
Simply a salutation. Kisses have been 
cow pared to grains of gold or silver found 
upon the ground, of no value in them- 
selves, but precious as showing that a 
mine is near. They may also indicate 
danger, or the proximity of a pitfall. 
There is the kiss of welcome and of part- 
ing, the stolen or the mutual, the kiss of 
friendship, of treachery, of love, of joy, of 
sorrow, of promise. In Coriolanus we hear 
of a kiss long as the speaker's exile, sweet 
as his revenge. One of the characters of a 
writer later than Shakspere counsels— 








“Kiss the tear from ber lips; you'll find the 
rose, 
The sweeter for the dew.” 


This we may term the kiss sympathetic, 
“A kiss from wy mother made méa paint 
er,’’ confesses Benjamin Weat. Could 
maternal love give anything more encour- 
aging? And what more indicative of the 
wane of passion than this from Otway— 


“He searce afforded me one kind parting word, 
But went away 80 cold, the kiss he gave me 
Seemed the forced compliment of sated love.” 


In early times the nuptial salute was en 
joined by the Church in the York Missal 
and the Sarum Manual. Kissing wascom- 
mon among men, as it now is on the Con- 
tinent, in the time of Charles the Second, 
This is made apparent by all the comedies 
of that age. Again, a kiss was was ‘‘an- 
ciently the established fee of a lady’s part 
ner.”’ 

“I were unmannerly to take you out 
And not to kiss you,” 


Henry the Eighth. 
Doubtless all this will meet all correspon- 
dent inquiry; so, like the fiddlers, who, 
when they thought their young couples 
had had music enough, squeaked out two 
notes which all understood to say ‘Kiss 
‘em !"’ we conclude with two notes oscula- 
tory that are worth bearing in mind. It 
is the passion that is in a kiss that gives to 
it its sweetness; it is the affection in a kiss 
that sanctifies it. 


~<a 








Very Eccentric.—‘We sometimes re- 
ceive extraordinary suggestions fer fancy- 
ball costumes,”’ said one of the best-known 
costumiers in London; “and although it 
is to our interest to enccurage orginality, 
we often have to dissuade people from 
wearing certain dresses. 





“The wife of a widely-known wine mer- | 


chant and money-lender actually proposed 
to go to one of the Covent Garden balis in 
a costume made up of dishonored and un. 
paid bills held by ber husband. For one 
of the best-known comedians in England 
we did actually make up a dress consist- 
ing of bills, writs, summonses, notices of 
distraint, and 80 on, the bead dress being 
model of Holloway Gaol. A _ sporting 
nobleman proposed a costume which 
would make him look like a huge salmon, 
with fish-hooks stuck all over bim, bis 
facetious idea being to get these latter en- 
tangled with as many people as possible. 

“Another gentieman wanted to have 


hundreds of scent squirta, which be could | 
use one by one, sticking out all over him | 
like porcupine quills, with a miniature | 


scent fountain on his head. Ghastly and 
unpleasant suggestions are not at all un- 
common, as in the case of a man who 
wanted to be converted into an animated 


| tombstone, with his own head at the top 


made up as a death’s head. I wiil show 
you some of the suggestions for this sea- 
son. Here is one for ‘Neptune’ —real barna- 
cles stuck over a fish-ekin dreea, seaweed 
hair and beard, crab-ciaw banda, and so 
on. Last season there was a great run on 
Lobengula, the Matabele king; this year it 
will be the turn of Li Hung Chang or the 
Mikado. Newspaper items are closely fol- 
lowed by many people in the matter of 


fancy dressa,’’ 
—— 


You cannot deny facta, and it is a fact that 
Saivation Oil is the greatest pain-cure. 25c. 











THE WORLD'S HAPPENINGS. 





Over 250,000 people work all night in 
London. 

Nearly all of the world’s supply of 
opium comes from India. 

Some Missourians are going to Mexico 
to raise coffee on a plantation they have 
bought. 

Watches were originally made in 
shapes to imitate pears, gourds, acorns and 
birds’ skulls. 

The Italians have a proverb which 
says that where the sun does not enter the 
doctor does. 

A German statistician has figured it 
all out that Monday, not Friday, is the rea) 
unlucky day. 

French railway companies are con- 
templating the substitution of the telephone 
for the telegraph. 

The new Governor of South Caroling 
is 31, his Attorney General is 2%, and his ad. 
jutant General fs 24. 

An ingenious clockmaker has recently 
invented an instrument which “will go ten 
years without winding.” 

The skins of a thousand Russian mice 
formed the coat worn by a Russian emigrant 
who landed in New York. 

A negro preacher in Oklahoma was 
killed recently by his pistol dropping out of 
his hip pocket and exploding. 

If America were as densely populated 
as Europe it would contain as many people as 
there are in the world at the present time. 

Rubber heels are to be attached to the 
shoes worn by French soldiers. It is claimed 
that they decrease the fatigue of marching. 

Lettuce was eaten by the ancients at 
close of meals, as, from its cooling quality, it 


was considered an antidote to the heating 
effects of wine. 


That which is popularly known as the 
funny done, at the point of the elbow, is in 
reality not bone atall, but a nerve that lies 
near the surface, 

The honey bee is supplied with a pair 
of compound eyes with hundreds of facets, 
each capable of sight by itself, as well as sev- 
eral simple eyes. 

In certain parts of Hungary it is the 
custom for the groom to give the bride a kick 


| after the wedding ceremony, in order to make 


her feel her subjection. 


The Presbyterian Church in Pennsy)- 
Vania numbers 191,000 communicants, 200,000 
Sunday-school scholars and 1170 ministers. 
The churches must be about 11,000, and gave 
last year $5,000,000, 


Scores of Quaker families in Southern 
Pennsylvania have preserved the marriage 
certificates of their ancestors for many gene- 
rations, signed, as is the Quaker custom, by 
all the guests at the ceremony. 


Exquisite is the glass known as fab- 
rile, which is white, yet holding, as does the 
opal, wonderful changes of light and tint. 
Table articles are presented in it—finger 
bowls, tumblers, wine and cordial glasses, 
etc, 

In the manufactures of Great Britain 
alone the power which steam exerts is esti- 
mated to be equai to the manual labor of 
4,000,000,000 of men, or more than double the 
number of males supposed to inhabit the 
globe. 


Chief of Police Raymond, of Wor- 
cester, has warned tobacconists, druggists and 
“all others distributing coupon tickets an- 
nouncing drawings of prizes, that, unless 


| they cease using such methods of attracting 


business, criminal proceedings will be instt- 
tuted against them. 


It is said that a well-known New 
Jersey sportsman was shooting down Mad 
Horse creek the other day, but didn’t find 
any game until he got near home, when he 
found the fish called jumping mauilets Jump 
ing out of the water all around him. He shot 
enough of them to filla bushel basket. 


Sedentary occupations predispose to 
tuberculosis more than any others. Italian 
and English statistics show that there are 49 


| deaths per 1000 from this disease among the 


students, seminarians and young clergymen; 
while farmers, boatman and mountaineers en- 
joy almost complete immunity rrom it. 


Gottlieb von Kiekenberg, a South 
African Boer, has two racing ostriches. One 
of them has developed a speed of 22 miles an 
hour and hasa stride of 15 feet. The breeding 
of ostriches for racing purposes has been ser!- 
ously interfered with by the passage of an 


| anti-betting law by the English Government. 


A very likely story is told in an ex- 
change of alady whose husband had a very 
small foot, of which he was extremely proud. 
She encouraged his vanity, so thatevery time 
he bought tighter and tighter shoes. It was 
excruciating pain to go about in them, but be 
would not confess it. However, when he 
reached home in the evening his elippers were 
such a welcome relief that it was a difficult 
matter to induce him to go out after dinner 
From a club man he became noted for his do 
mestic habits. His wife smiled, butsaid not! 
ing 


OE Cc <a -- — 
Disagreeablie sensations resciting from 
cough vanish before Dr. Bull’s Cough Syrup 





A PASSING SHOWER. 


BY A. A. 





The sun came back in a streak of light 
That fell on the hills across the sea, 
Till the dark west coast in the rays grew 
bright, 
And the mist swept past it and left it free. 


We saw dim hills and a distant land 
Beyond the sea with its vapors pele; 
Then the mountains arose, more darkly grand, 
As they loomed through the mist’s uplifting 
veil. 


The sunlight swept from the mountain's | 


crown, 
To waves that tossed at its feet below; 
While the shafts of light through the mists 
struck down, 
And the world awoke in a golden glow. 


——eOrre 


OF HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 








Pitchers, or vessels thus named, have 
been used in almost every country. 
They are often named in the Bible, a 
notable instance being that of Gideon 
and his band, who took pitchers and 
thus frightened the enemy, though the 


vessels thus named correspond to our | 


jars. The Roman pitchers were really 


vases, Two-handled pitchers, for water, | 


were in use among the Saxons, Germans 
and French in the sixth century. The 
ampnorie of the Romans bore a distinct 


resemblance to our pitchers. They were | 


provided with one or two handles, were 
of different sizes, from a capacity of two 
gallons to that of twenty, and the bot- 
tom was pointed, so that they might 
stand upright in the sand of the cellar. 

The ancients slept on the floor o) ona 
divan covered with skins, During the 
Middle Ages beds were made of rushes, 
heather or straw. It is believed that 
feather beds were known tothe Romans, 
since a mention in one of the poets of 
men 80 luxurious that they slept on 
feathers is supposed to refer to this kind 
of bed. Heliogabalus had an air cushion 
and also an vir mattress, 218 or 222 A. 
D. Feather beds were employed by the 
better classes in England during the 


days of Henry VII., though they weve | 


considercd luxurice and were expensive. 

The bedsteads of the Egyptians, Ro- 
mans and Greeks closely resembled our 
couches, The Russian peasants place 
their beds on top of the family oven for 


the sake of the warmth given forth by) 


the lire. To the present day bedsteads 
in Holland and some parts of Germany 
are fitted up with two feather beds, on 
one of which the sleeper lies, while the 
other is used for covering. 

Stoves are thought to have been used 
by the Romans. They were of brick, 
closely resembling the Dutch earthen- 
ware stoves, which give forth heat, but 
conceal the fire. Aotiquarians say that 


Roman rooms were sometimes heated | 


by building a fire in a large iron or 
earthenware tube in the middle of a 
room. Modern stoves were patented in 
1821, and since that date over 1,000 
patents have been taken out on differ- 
ent varieties of stoves and ranges in 
America, and an almost equal number 
have been issued in Great Britain. 
Tongs were said to have been invented 

in China, B, C, 1122, but representations 
of them have been found on the Egypt- 
ian monuments, B. C. 2200. In India 
they are claimed as iu use since B. ©, 
900, and their principal employment in 
that country, where fires during the 
most of the year are superfluous, was 
to facilitate the handling of dead bodies 
in the funeral pyres. Seventy pairs of 
tongs, some bronze, some iron, have 
been taken from the ruins of Pompeii. 

Individual plates for table use were 
unknown to the ancients, who held their 
meat in their hands or employed the 
flat wheaten cakes then made on which 
to hold their victuals. They are first 
mentioned in A. D. 600 as used by the 
luxurious on the Continent, and in the 
ninth century they had come into com- 
mon use both in England and on the 
Continent. They were made of wood 
or some kind of earthenware, the former 
material being preferred because it did 
not dull the knives. 

The cups of the Assyrians closely re- 
semble our saucers. nobleman 
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= 
and gentleman bad his own cup and 
cup bearer, the latter of whom always 
accompanied him to a feast, carrying 
_ before him the cup of gold, silver, crys- 
tal or marble, which his master only 
, used on state occasions. Saucers for. 


cups were introduced in’ the latter part | 
| of the eighteenth century, and at first | 
_ Were greatly ridiculed, the persons who | 


employed them being said not to be able | 


| to drink without having two cups. 
Coffee pots are an Oriental invention, 
/and are supposed to have come from 


Arabia in A. D. 1400. About the same. 
time they were used in Persia, but they 
_ did not come to France until 1662, and | 


_ made their appearance in England with 
| coffee in 1650. 
| Rocking chairs of the style prevailing 
nowadays are believed to have been in- 
| vented in the present century. They 
| are mentioned by Venerable Bede. ‘*The 
women now are so luxurious that they 
| do have chairs with wooden circles on 
| the legs and which sway back and forth 
in such sort that it maketh one sick to 
| behold them.”’ 

Chairs were in use in Egypt as long 
ago as 3300 B, C, The Chinese employed 
them from about 1300 B. C. In India 
they were used, and are mentioned as 
dating from 1100 B. C. House chairs 
| with backs were in use in Indian A. D. 
| 300. They are known to have been em- 
| ployed in Rome as early as A. D. 70, 

being mentioned by Pliny at that date. 
| Chairs with footrests were used in Kome 
| A. D. 150. 

Goblets with stems and stands like 
those we use to-day were employed in 
Troy 900 B. C. Among the valuable 
objects found by Dr. Scnliemann was a 
golden goblet. Vessels of this metal 
were commonly employed in the service 
_of the temples. A curious goblet with 
three stems has been found at Pompeii. 
Its use is conjectural, but the supposi- 
tion is that it was used to pour libatious 
to the gods. 

Saltcellars first came into use in 
medivval times; there was only ove on 
the table, and it held from two to three 
quarts. The salt was placed about the 
middle of the table’s length. At the 
upper end sat the lord of the castle or 
palace and his intimates, and the salt- 
cellar marked the dividing line between 
the associates of the nobleman and de- 
pendents, so that to ‘‘sit below the salt”’ 
meant social inferiority. 

Among the Arabs a practice from time 
immemorial has prevailed of churning 
by placing the milk in leather skins 

which were shaken or beaten until the 

butter came. 


brains of Gold. 


Self-respect—that corner-stone of all 
virtue. 

Happiness is never found by those who 
seek it on the run. 

Gratitude cau sing songs of praise 
with an empty pocket. 

No man ever sinned in deed who did 
not first sin in thought. 

Tbe man who can hold his tongue can 
keep the devil behind him. 

A running tongue can soon do more 
dumageé than a runaway horse. 

Nothing can convince a lazy man that 
he is not the victim of bad luck. 

Many people delude themselves into 
thinking that laziness fs poor health. 

Even a tender conscience may be 
toughened until it will stretch like rubber, 


The man who suffers for doing right 
does something that anges would like to do. 


| 








Our prayer for more talents will not 
be heard unless we improve the ones we 
have. 

An angel would be unfit for heaven if 
he had to think the thoughts of a wicked man 
for an hour. 

Experience is a jewel, and it hath 
need to be so, for itis often purchased at an 
infinite rate. 

The world is but a magnificent build- 
ing; all the stones are gradually cemented to- 
gether. No one subsists by himeelf alone. 

What man in bis right mind would 
onspire his own hurt? Men are beside them 
selves when they traunsgress aguinst their ow: 
ou victions 


Femininities. 
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: FRasculinities. 





A Chicago woman is the proud owner The State Fish Commissioner of Con- 
of « parrot that speaks both English and Ger- | necticut has been fined for unlawfully netting 


Dean Hole is the aythority for the | 


| trout. 


Byron’s first poems appeared at 19 


opinion given in his latest book that for one | At 24 he reached the highest pinnacle of hh. 
silly young woman there are fifty silly young literary tame. 


Question for a debating society: Which 
is the most delightful, “To kias a fair woman 
ona dark night, or a dark woman on a fair 
nightt"” 


Natural violets depending in water- 
fall bouquets from their sable muffs were the 
finishing costume touches of the six brides 
maids ata recent wedding. 


Mother: “Charley, you come right in 
the house, The idea of your slopping around 
in that snow and mud with those nice rubber 
boots that Santa Claus gave you!" 


Mrs. Lucy Green, who was wander- 
ing around Frankfort, Ky., in rags fecently, 
was taken to the poorhouse there. When she 
was searched $332 8% was found in her posses. 
sion. 


Mrs, Catharine Conklin, 37 years old, 
who lives in the mountains near Huguenot, 
N. Y., since the death of her husband three 
years ago has supported herself and child by 
cutting cord wood. 


Mrs, Jane Evans, of Kent, ©., separ- 
ated from her husband twelve years ago. He 
went Westand married another woman, who 
has since died. Now his first wife has gone 
West and married him again. 


‘She is very well informed,’ said the 
young nan. “Yes,” replied the girl who has 
not many friends; “there is one subject upon 
which her information is absolutely unrt- 
valed.” “Whatisthat?” “iler age.” 


Julia Going, of Pine Ridge Agency, 
has been jilted by her lover. She wants dain- 
ages, but is not unreasonable. She offers to 
call it square and bring no breach of promise 
suit if he will give her a $300 horse which he 
owns. 


Those who may have hitherto believed 
that the vanity of the female sex was invin- 
cible should make a note of the fact that only 
one member of the Colorado Legislature has 
refused to be photographed in a group, and 
that meuiber, alas, was a woman ! 


From Australia comes news of a very 
charming fashion. Grapes, artistically grouped 
in dainty baskets wreathed in vine leaves, are 
handed round by way of refreshment, and 
the dissipation goes by the name of u “grape 
tea.”” Strawberry and cherry teas will soon 
bo in nseacon, and the idea might ha indefi. 
nitely varied. 


The annual report of the New York 
Exchange for Women's Work shows that Inst 
year it sold over $13,000 worth of home made 
cakes, and that since 1878 the value of the 
cakes sold has been nearly $140,000, The ex- 
change has thus far filled 73,962 orders for sew. 
ing, embroidery and fancy articles, and only 
271 were “unsatisfactory.” 


A young Bath, Me, couple, New 
Your's eve at a company, Joked each other on 
the fact that neither was wedded. The young 
man went home with the maiden, and pro- 
posed that if neither of them found any one 
he or she liked better during 1595 that they 
| become enguged to each other next New 
| Year's eve. She agreed, and the result ts 
| nwalted with Interest, 


There is a girl named Maryuerite 
Khoyenval at Thenelles, in the north of France, 
near Saint Quentin, who ts reported to have 
been asleep for the pasteleven years. Occn- 
sionally she bas had hysterical cries, but did 
| not awake after them. Other doctors have 
| alae agreed as to the genuineness of the pho 
|} nomenon and the sleeping girl of Thenelies 
remains a human mystery. 





“There is one thing that has preyed 
heavily on my mind ever since we were en 
gaged, and IT am almost afraid to tell you 
about it,” he suid, nervously. “What ts ft, 
Charlie? Speak out!’ “TL am «a somnambu 
list.” “Oh, is that all?" she exclatmed, witha 
sigh of relief; “IT have always been a Univer 
salist myself, but, of course, when we are 
made one | shall expect to attend your 
ehureh.” 


It appears that in Japan ove factor 
entering into the problem of the choice of a 
daughter ip law is ber skill in raising silk 
worms. The thread spun by the silkworm ts 
said to be regular and even in proportion as 
the worm has been regularly and carefully 
fed, The prospective mother in-law carefully 
and winutely examines the evenness of the 
silk thread in the material of the garments 
worn by the young lady before giving her as 
sent to the betrothal, 


Tadzu Suglye is the name of a Japan- 
ese young woman who has been studying tn 
Wellesley College for three years, and who ts 
now teaching in Osaka, in a Christian school 
for girls. “Il teach,” she says, “three Classes 
in Chinese Mterature, two in English, one in 
the history of Jupanese literature and one tn 
botany. Besides, | have to correct the Jap- 
anese compositions produced from the classes 
and to give a lecture exch week on the Jap- 
anese rheteric. Added to all these, 1 have to 
give lessons in Yankee cookery. Though we 


are #0 busy in our dally work, we are yet bold 
enough to spend the rest of our time in edit 
ing a quarterly magazine, and we have int 


published the first number of this 





John Miband, of Sabinai, Tex., agec 
ten years, was born with both ears closed; but 
he hears with his mouth. 


James 8, Peyton, recently pardoned 
from the Missourt Penitentiary, has had three 
dates set for his hanging. 


The father of M. Faure, the new 
President of the French Republic, was a 
manufacturer of arm chairs. 


The Chinese Emperor is small and 
delicate. He looks ike a lad of 16 or 17, and 
speaks like a youth of that age. 


A man in Thomaston, Me., basa hobby 
of collecting calendars, and he has some from 
China, Japan, Cuba and Alaska, 


In China, if a man is not married by 
twenty ho is druinmed out of the town. No 
place for bachelors among the fum-fame. 


There are two sciences which every 
man ought to learn—first, the sctence of 
speech, and, second, the more difficult ose 
of stlence, 


Blobbs: ‘Do you think the average 
man is as stupid before he marries as he ts 
afterward?" Cynicus: “Certainly, or he would 
not get married.” 


(Gieorge Washington’s private secre- 
tary, Isaac Andrews, lies burted just east of 
the old Baptist church tn the village of Dan- 
dee, Yates county, N. Y. 


The authorities of Stockton-on-Tees, 
England, will erect a statue to John Walker, 
a chemist of that town, who died in 1857, on 
the ground that he invented luctfer matches. 


Tom Gallagher the hermit of St. Cle- 
mente island, in the Pacific, lives almost as 
lonely «a Iife as Robinson Crusoe in a hut, 
Now and then a fisherman calla to get water, 


Kev. J. B. Hawthorne, a Baptist 
clergyman of Atlanta, Ga., preached over a 
telephone wire on a recent Sunday to audl- 
encesin Atlanta and adjoining towns. The 
experiment is sald to have been a success, 


Mme. Felix Faure, the wife of the 
new President of France, is an accomplished 
musician. The entire family, indeed, includ- 
ing the President himself, are very musical, 
and are all more than average porformers, 


J. Scott Ellis, of Farmington, Me., 
Wh ts 102 yours «fd, Wan Preparing to ohare 
himself the other day when he fell and broke 
his hip. The old gentleman had not been 
obliged to callin a doctor before for 8% years. 


If Jonathan Davis, of Pierpoint, Ash- 
tabula, Ohio, should lIive until March 2%, he 
will 102 years old. His father lived to the age 
of 105 years, and bis grandfather to the 107 
years. Mr. Davis tx the oldest man in the 
country. 


The death of Marshal Canrobert re- 
calls the fact that ft is to him that we owe the 
historic remark: “Ittis magnificent, but it ts 
not war.” The words were uttered as he 
watched the fmmnous charge of the Sia Hun- 
dred at Balaklava. 


Asa Knox county man and his wife 
wore passing the schoolhouse # flying snow- 
ball hit the wife of his bosom. He was eon- 
raged, and juatly, and turning to the school. 
boys, shaking his fistin anger, he cried: “It's 
lucky for you young rascals that you didn't 
hit me!’ 


Brown University has officially adopted 
ncademilc gowns for its graduate students and 
the members of the faculty. The hood for a 
Doctor of Divinity t* brown, lined with white; 
that fora Doctor of Laws ts entirely brown. 


| The exterior of all other hoods ts black, and 


the interior brown, except, as noted, In the 


| ense of the DD. hood 


| consumer of 


Tobacco as consumed by great pot- 
entates Isun Interesting tople to the majority 
ot men, The Kmperor of Germany smokes 
clynrettes, the new Czar of Russia prefers a 
pipe, President Faure, of France, is a great 
strong cClyare, the Sultan of 
niternates hin cigarettes, with a 
President Cleveland puffs a cigar 


Turkey 
hookah, 


| after dinner, but sinokes less frequently dur 


ing the day than he used to, 
A New York paper says that a citi- 


zen of thateity bas the sleeve buttons worn 
by President Lincoln on the nightof his as 
dadsination, and another man treasures a 
plece of the waistcont worn by the stricken 
President. The possessor of the latter relic 
was ndinitted to the wounded man soon after 
the shooting, and on coming out he found that 
he had brought with him the watstceoat, which 
had been given into his keeping. He cut it 
up and distributed fragments to the crowd. 


A Varis doctor, who has been study- 
ing the effect of liquors on the voice, states 
that none of the great singers bave ever been 
teetotalers. Wine taken in moderation, he 
believes, is useful forthe votce, but beer thick- 
ens itand makes it guttural, Malibran used 
to drink Madeira and eat sardines; Garcia 


took a gloria, a cup of coffee with Cognac; 
Persiana nibbled t lerdone chop Dumes 
nil drank «six tt hatinpagne before 
9 ying . ¢ riit tpcrttle improved 
the streng f his voice 
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latest Fashion Phases. 


Atimong pain costumes of the 
day ia one in dark biue cre 
pon, the ehirt™ , rel front wo dth, large 
govels ip ‘ an adjusted to the 
Denlioce withicn a twit This eairi may be 
finished wit ‘ re «cf the sean 
may in with bands of Persian 
lilac ve.ve i mi lii « ine GeOnign 
in jets 

The coreeg fitting oo beck and 


] , 
without wean mut teeing full at the 


ahoulder an! sed avin @ atraigut 


vest formed sin & } ait«f lhac veive 


A large va K eollet of toe Persian 
lilacs Velvet ered with « vine design 
je terin stes at) the) vest in front. 
hiss et is » ep, bie front vandy kes 
failiogg ter the pomp the aide cues to 
thre cenir tied mleo ven The cat 
jar bane (ss a mad of the velvet, te 
tainting a joint wt ihe lefl wide, ais 
en. broil dere ' Lhe sleeves are ver, 
ioutfarnte ! have Heep, P eo fiuing 
in;Wer ital ' hits Ve.yVot, tibeicu tal 


inh Dbenrtee wee Viole, 


velvet, end aa eo Wills black wii 
aud ole hi j 


Aid the warin® of capers of all morte 


and couditions of ogth and fullness aud 
miature of jwalerials which are seen on the 
atreel every ‘vy and at every kind of a 
funetiot “ iit to deduce any true 
worthy opi reas tothestyles which will 
preva i the sprig Sut if we may 
at poate ‘ podesty judging of 
the prement ‘ { is Seale toeenelu 
theatanyihing which can be Cewipgtated by 
the wame e wor VYetone autherity 
uo ore » boldly aseert that 
there in be w tadient change 1D Capes; 
that dow and treble capor are yolog out 
altoyetie ! 4 tigir place is to be 
a eID : iy ,iltie boliow lhe 
Waist, wiil spiniet f bey Corestigghit« t in 
more ' aieupes qhite ié@ar the 
ely x 3 l i we ooippanien this 
Pivewe cay ths Pvolvetl an trituuied 
wit. ite Lia eibicge Treas the a@batl 
lars toward tho tet oer cloth with afur 
Collar min rth Pitsiton Perforated 
Cholli, Gis ‘ ofred or black satiny, in 
Very pretty dos ~sivieol onpe. Phere 


Is an odd lesion of inaning Glapod revera 
mM clomliaelive te 'é pe wheel wi bees 


Coals, Bhd iiieee areollen of velvel in vio 


let i een - cath ret Batdsomery edged 
with furor bie trest kine of acloth 
Marinenuk hy os uo Wraps of sti ana 


matin ihe re ¢ nade awl pale tintwol 


velvet ar trittithest with lace 

Wiy w ‘ { with fuil faces eid 
hubby tle i its Wearing the fall 
rometle baw mid la Aust Maring @ricis, t 
say tict x tiie isi Collars aud ruch 
ioya tow purer? Woaoswt with tue over 
prtattent maces Ce cOrataly trtiiniae! bo 
dioews, | ped at right angles, and 
theme va ka sopensonte about the 


eck af miiddio aged woman 
Wilks tice ‘ ‘ sj hoboroof double cian 
tems MLD, eet nhoe tom metling hen 
whose feathers lay beer cutlbed treater un 
Cline@ly interference A svintuetrical thicoat, 
one por ‘ ‘ i ‘ fa eolu 
whict SUR y ‘ mie Oovn, imeoo al 
looks w ‘ i italanad x Ct we ai al 
rose lles ! sce oor ribbon, with 
aaseen Ol crops sec ahd veivet crushed 
aba « ‘ is chreumlerence, trut 
the by Kirl god buxom matcon 
wi “ K ite Destin decoliete 
xo eware of all Lheee fussy 
fa pred for house and 
reer ‘ Vy, does note 
this ‘ Aine " i hie 
Tht « ‘ i Puritan 
om 4 ar j let A reottrs 
lk t tuctye ‘ thie 
belive Koad One mem Im pen 
tures ‘ wriyred Mary 
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to do any other kind of fancy work. Lace, 
too, of various kinds is being used for 
waists and is more easily managed than 
any other thin material. Very success'ul 
chiffon waists are made by fulling thechif. 
fon in al the neck and waist, apd trimming 
over this with three banda of satin ribbon. 
The widdle one «tarts at the throatand the 
other two go over the shoulders, China 
taffelas make pretty waists and a little 
touch of velvet atthe neck and belt is the 
only trimming they .sequire, and for those 
who cannot efford velvet there are the 
pretty velveleens which come in stripes 
and cuccks, and are #: much worn for 
fancy waists. These should be box plaited, 
and « litte lace for the collar is@ pretty 
addition with three handsome buttons 
down the front Lace set in between the 
frontand side plaits, and the same in the 
back, Is very effective, 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIEBIY OF BUBJEOCIN 


vod Dre | Wien tt cones to eotton 
woods, port housewives throw old clothes 
in the rag bag and then go and buy mate 
ria! to cover comforters, Take your old 
print and gingham dresees and rip them 
carefully apart—cbildren’s frocks, too 
and then have everything washed and 
turchod. See that they are all jroned and 
folded smoothly and will not muss when 
vi pel ready to work atthem, Select 
three «cr rot ihe sete of pieces and tear 
them in strips of say four to six inches 
wide, Sow pieces of like kind together 
venly till you have them the length of a 
omforter, Then rew the strips together 
alternating stripes, sew on the machine 

and before you Know it you have covers 
flor « ecooforter, The better part of old 
pillow slips and sheeta will answer nicely 
to vo in these covers, or, if you like them 
darker, there are cotton dyes that are 
easily use?) tis sueh an economical way 
to use every serap of old wrappers and 
drome ekirte. The thicker ginghaus kirts 
can olten be best utilized in waking kit 
chen aprons 

Match Hoider,— A pretly and convenient 
meateh bolder is inade of two clay pipes 
wilted, anda little, tinely woven Chinese 
or Japanese basket set betwoen them and 
tied in place by satin ribbons, fintahed by 
a pretty bow Viace in the basket # -meall 
gloss to beld the matches, and haog up by 
Metin ribbon: attached toa the under side of 
the basket About two yards of ribbon 
will tae deqpaires 


Po Renovate Black Craps. Takes jp race 


of black crape a md throb ot eat flat cnot 
atre'eched tat) over astome Ing COp per on 
te iof wetter, Wim ott is steamed mics 
all over, roll if on tow route «tien, stich as 


uty cou bandle taking eare to lay it quite 


erue oth, while sUreining ihe Lyure, 


Poem put the crape roiled thus inte a 
Wari room or near the fire, and let it be 


for seme hears titi! feels erisp and dry 


When theecrapeis tn vory sinall pieces the 
dryttha « heim roeastly done by pinning 
Peeorit armas teard than ty roiling iton # 
stick The better the quality of the crape 


the miore soecesstul will this treatment be 


\ Delictous Salad lise for this waled 


Lutee bard boled eggs, a cupfu: anda ball 


t choaew, wiated reer, One8 teaspoonful of 
mustard ne-tenth of a teaspoonful of 
eavenne, half a teaspoonful of salt, two 
faboespoonmtuis of salad oil, two of vinegar 


atial 4 pfu of old chicken, chopped 
atl er COomrse ! t “« y ke of the epygs 
unllas ‘paste is formed (iradualiy 
add the o stirring a the while with « 
fork, (eu adel ail Lhe sexnsoning Mix the 
lieewe wid clichken lightiv with this dress 
bhigg athe) dre@ap the talk lure on «w cish (ear 
Hish with the whites of the @ gs, cul in 
"es, ated With wh ew wlitle celery loaves 
‘ Sie ROTI Of parsley Serve with 
As od A neOTS 
Welsh Rarety bor # party of four ume 


Rooulm bali pound of good Ruglish cheese, 
Have tie Lome renay Tuto about a cup of 
aie cut up the cheere mm sinall shay ngs 
aud acd justs pioch of mustard. Puoton 
the fire and heep elrring With 4 tablesp. on 
until, theroughiy melted, then pour over 
the toms) aud serve iwWo slices of Lomst to 
each Porson Crretiust be taken to watch 
Hie thienent (he cheese Is daonue or it will be 
stringy and Unmanagerbie For those 
Wie hoo ofet aGFink al6 milk can be sub 
‘ tally weil 





About Veal Veai wiil soon Dein our 
mTeR eis tt price condition Owing tothe 


superior « * HOW given to calves which 


nter there isan wremt deal of 
exoe ler Veal to be found in the market 
Car ihe sy] ux Farmers Lave learned 
ad 1 ™ iI ya 
" e . 
< “ * Tl 
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care, 0 that the meat attains to somewhat 
the same quality as tie flesh of the animal 
that bas the freedom of the spring fields 
and sunsbine, 

The great value of veal to the cook is 
not as a piece de resistance, like beef and 
mutton or even lamb, but as the founda- 
tion of many dainty small dishes. Itis a 
necessity to the first-class cook in making 
stocks, both white and brown, for squces 
of all kinds. The poorest parts of veal 
tay be utilized in some delwate dish, The 
brains, the liver, the sweetbreacds and even 
the tendons of veal are esteomed delicacies, 
The meat of the leg, which in tali-grown 
beef is the comparatively tough round, is 
the fillet of veal—one of te daintiost parts. 
In the last score of years we bave learned 
the value of sweetbreads in this country, 
and they are no longer thrown away, as 
they once were, But there aremany other 
smal! pleces of veal which make very ap- 
petizing dishes (if properly prepared) at 
very stall price, and their merits are yet 
comparatively unknown to the average 
housekeeper. Of these, the breast of veal 
is perbaps the best known, you it ls very 
little used. Every part of it, except ihe 
fatand bard bones, may be made into ap- 
petizing food. For breakfast, the breast 
mnay be boned, trimmed free frou fat and 
eut in small squares of about two inches, 
These squares should be simmered in 
stock siowly until they are so thoroughly 
tender that they may be easily pierced in 
all paris with a larding needle. They 
should then vw pressed and should remain 
in press for eight or ten hours —so tha! itis 
necessary to make the stew the day before 
it mto be served, Inthe morning skim 
off any grease which may bave arisen to 
the topot the stew. Take the pieces out 
of press and beat up the liquid in the 
saucepan. Thicken it wilh @ teaspoontul 
each of flour and butter mixed, taste it to 
see that it is well seasoned, and let it #im- 
mer again for ten minutes. Replace the 
veal in itand letit warmup. When thor- 
oughly heated, dish the pieces in a circle 
and pour the gravy overthem. Six uush- 
roows added to the gravy when it is 
wari.éed up give «a pleasant flavor, If you 
wish ®& very ornamental dish, place @ 
mound of green peas, ora cnound of well- 
browned potatess, in the centre of the 
platter, and arrange the pieces of veai 
around it. ‘These “tendons’’ are perfectly 
tender it properly stewed and pressed the 
day before, They are gelatinous and melt- 
ing, full of sueculence and favor. Theg 
are very nice dipped in egy and fine bread- 
erutpos and fried and served with tomato 


sauce 
—_—_—— a 


To GUAKD tHE KANK —The Bank of 
brance is guarded by soidieis, who sentry 
outside the bank, a clone wach being 
likewise kept within its préecingts, A 
foriner pracuce of protecting this bank 
was to get mesons to wall up the doors of 
the vaults in the cellar with bydraulic 
mortar as 800n as (he money was deposited 
each day in these receptacies. The water 
wes then turned on, and kep! running un- 
til the cellar was flooded. A burglar 
would thus be obliged to work in «diving 
suiltand break down a cement wall before 
he could even begin to plupder the vaults. 
Wien the bank cflicers arrived each 
morning the water was drawn off, the 
masonry torn down, and the vaulta 
epened. The Bank of Germany, like moat 
other German public buildings, has a 
military guard to protect it. In a very 
strongly fortified fortress at Spandau is 
kept the great war treasure of the Im- 
perial Gaoverniwent, part of the French in- 
demnity, amounting to several million 


Acilears, 
Oe 


PAKEN A’ Hits Worp —Cromweil was 
thinking of marrying his daughter to a 
Weallhy Gloucestershire gentie, when he 
wasted to believe that one of his own 
chapiains, Mr. Jeremy White, a ,cung 
man Of plessing Iwanners, was secretly 
paying bis addresses to the Lady Frances, 
who was far from discouraging bis atten- 
tions 

Entering his daughter's room one day, 
the Protector caught White on bis knees, 
kissing the lady’s band. 

“What is the meaning of this? he de- 
tnanded, 

“May it please your bigbnuess,’’ replied 
W bite, with great presence of mind, point- 
ing to one of the lady’s maid who hap- 
pened to be in the room, “i bave long 
courted that young gentlewoman, and 
cannot prevail; | was therefore praying 
her ladyship to intercede for me."’ 

“Why do you refuse the bonor Mr. 
White wouid do you?” said Cromwell to 


the young woman. ‘He is my friend, and 
| expect you should treat bio as such.” 
“If Mr. White intends me ¢t t nor 
Anaewerec the womal wi 4 
" 7* ~ iss 
Say ee ~ ny aan” sald ¢ " 





well “Call Goodwin—this business shall 

be done before I go out of the room.” 
Goodwin, the chaplain, arrived, and 

White was married to the young woman 


on the spot. 
— ——$—< 
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watches. In those days there was 

great variety in the shape of the 
watch. A favorite shape was that of a 
skull; another was that of a coffin. De 
scriptions exist of several of Mary watcher, 
There was oxe coffin shaped in a crystal 
case. There was anoiber in which catgut 
supplied the place of the interior chain in 
the modern watch. 

One very marvellous piece of workman. 
ship in the form of a skull is the property 
of the Dick Lander family. It was origin- 
ally the property of Mary Queen of Scots, 
znd was bequeathed to Mary Setoun, her 
maid of bonor, Feb. 7, 1587. 

On the forehead of the skull! are the 
syinbols of death—the scythe and the 
hour glass. At the back of the skull! is 
Time, and at the top of the head are the 
garden of Eden and the crucifixion. The 
watch is opened by reversing the skull. 
inside are the Holy Family, angels and 
«bepherds with their flocks, The works 
form the brains. The dial is the palate. 

Another skull-shaped watch which be. 
longed to Mary waza gift from her hus- 
band, Franeis II. 

Arnold of the Strand presented George 
III. in 1764 a wateb of his own manufac- 
ture setin aring. Later, in 1770, he pre- 
“ented the king with # small repeating 
watch, also set in a ring, the cylinder 
of which was rcade of an oriental ruby. 

The Czer of Russia when be heard of 
these mites of watches, offered Aruold 
1000 guineas if be would make one for 
him, but the artist would not consent. 

Tiere is a cherry stone at the Salem, 
Ma-s., museum which contains a dczan 
silver-s;cous., The stone itself is of the 
ordinary size, but the spoons are so small 
that their shape and finish can only be 
dislUinguished by the microscope. ‘ 

Dr. Oliver gives an account of a cherry 
stoné on which were carved 124 heads so 
distinctly that the naked eye could dis- 
tinguiah those belonging to popes and 
kings by their mitres and crowns, 

it was bought in Prassia for $15 00u, and 
thence conveyed to England, where it was 
covsidered an object of so much value 
that its possession was disputed, and it 
became the object of a suit in chancery. 

One of the Nuremberg toymakers en- 
closed in a cherry stepe, which was exhi- 
bited atthe French Crystal Palac, a plan 
of Sevastopol, a railway station and the 
“Messial’’ of Klopstock, 

In more remote times an account is 
given of anivory cbariot constructed by 
Mermecices, which was 80 small thata 
tly could cover it witb its wing; alsoa 
ship of the same inaterial which could be 
hidden under the wing of a bee. 

Pliny, too, tells that Homer's *'Iliad,”’ 
with its 15 000 verses was written in 80 
small a space as to be contained in a nut- 
shell; while Elian mentions an artist who 
wrote 4 distich in letters of gold, which 
he enclosed io the rind of a kerpel of 
coru 

But the Harlcian MS. mentions a greater 
curiosity than any of the above, it being 
the Bible, written bw one Peter Bales, 4 
chancery clerk, in #0 small a book that it 
could be enclosed in the shell of an Eng- 
lish walnut 

Disraeli gives an account of many other 
exploits similar to the one of Bales. 

Phere is a drawing of the head of Charles 
I}. in the library of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, wholly composed of minute writ- 
ten characters, which at a small distance 
reseinble the lines of an engraving. Tbe 
head and ruf! are said to contain the book 
of Psaluis in Greek and the Lord's Prayer. 

In the Britisin museum is a portrait of 
(jZueen Anné, not much larger than the 
hand. On this drawing are a vumber«! 
tines and scratches, which, it is asserted, 
couiprise the entire contents of a thin 
Too. 

In all departroen'sof mechanical seience 
there bas been advancement. Mechanical 
improvement bas come to the aid of the 
philosopher, and the necessities of the 
pbil.sopher bave stimulated mechanical 
genius. 

Meédical science in all its branches bas 
gained by improved instruments, and the 
Improvement of the instruments i# ip 
macy cases directly due to tbe require- 
ent or demancs of the science 
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In the Nick of Time. 


BY H. J. 








‘sald amen ina 
long clowk, with a broad-briuiuied hat 
shading his features, as he walked 

tnrougb the strests of Alexandria, tbat 

home of the Pharaohs, “Captain Forbes, 
or wore properly Speaking, Pasha Forbes, 


OOD night, trend,’ 


| believe.’”’ 

“Yes; but you have the advaniage of 
me, friend,” was the reply, spoken in that 
piuftt bearty way so peculiar to sailors 
“To whom bave l the pleasure Of speak 
ing ?”’ 

“To the Under-Secretary of the Egyp. 
tian Admiralty. i wastold I should fine 
you here. But let usdraw aside, J have 
an lumy yatant letter to deliver to you, with 
instructions,” was the pleasaot-spoken ro 
ply. “You smoke, | presume?” 

“Yes; thanka,’’ Ferbes, help. is 
nimselt to a choice ciga: trom the pre flores 
case. “Shall we enter a cafe; we can talk 
and smoke over our coffee ?”’ 

The pair eatered 4 French reetanirant, 
when Forbes, who was quick at reading 
character, saw frou: bis companion’s face, 

the true Greek type, 


said 


a band-ome One Ol 
that bis wiission was oue lbat deeply moved 
jibtts. 

oth satonu in silence over their collce, 
caring to speak, as they looked at 
the Onenuta before them 

it was ine occasion Of # fair calied Abu-) 


neither 
"OST, 
Abbas, which derived the name froin the 
omb ot « great Saint. 

Forbes and bis companion were seated 
op aterrace Overbanging the sea, which, 
and Solted in with 
ab ipcessant burmnor, splashing 
the feet of tue louses (bat toed ihe shore, 

The moon was just at this time hanging 
over tbe pict Kom-el-Dyk on tno op 
ai lie WOW Narbor, SO that tlre 


as usta! “AM Testioss, 


agAaNnsl 


posite + 
vealed the rushing waiers, and allow ou 
the vaze to extend far out across tho ea on 
the one bend, and to trace the blac out- 
lines of ihe bouses and torts and baiterieés 
on ibe other. 

Above was a placid shy crusted with 
stars that vied in biilliaves with tue moun 
hereit which shone over a landscape that 

.ecp aCiaude would not bave disdained 
to paint 

“tiere is the Jetlér,’ Bald the Secretary. 
anding bin a square missive with the 
Kyyplian ©Mietal seal stamped on black 
wax. 

Almost noecuanicaily Forbes was abou 
to bi@ak the eeal, when bis Companion ar 
r sted him: by Baylig: 

‘No, bet bow; tle letter mist be opencd 
attihotimeand place Damed in 
hanulpyg Dim another Lette. 
without a seal. 


The Captain ran his eyes down the mi- 


Litene n 


siriackie bis, 


sive, and at once saw that Boule mystery 
was aliached to it. 
“Humpli! J am to sail to morrow mort 
SANYLidg iu Loe wld? 
mt want you to beiray con 


; vucthe affair is altogether unex 


tig, Pa metdidy 
{ course, Ia 
fidence 


just 50,” said the Secretars 


drawinj closer to hing; “you wil h“zyolwo 


paseenvgers:a Mr. Valeseoe and his wife 2 


Charting woman.”’ 

“Lam fortunate; but there, I suppose | 
Inust hoepiny Curiosity im cueck cniil tie 
proper moment arrives,” sata Forbes, w 
Was too much the diseciplinariau titi 
When duly was concerned, to attempt to 
draw the other out. 

oN al een 


of the Grows 


tas incur lL Ubie 
run.ent. 


disp ieasure 


law putting myself 


In your power by saying Soimmen., May i 
rely Upou your forlearance, Capiain 
Fortes ? 

“You. Tau vory suscepiible where we 


beh Are comecerned, 


May | teli you why?’ 
' you please, Captain.”’ 

“Many years ago, when | first entered 
the Eeypuan 
Chiid—a lovely vi 


service, Lo bad «a wite and 


who Was (he vory suu 
Of Diy existence 
He reupon the 


speaker's \volc: became 


husky 


aud be turned his head nsice to 
furlively wipe away @ loai 
They are still living, ] teaust,’’ sant the 
Secretary in a syuipatuetic voice 


Aias, 1] cannot tell; ia crossing 
iv Kedouins I 


defended my wife and citid to the Ceath, 


Utseerl We were altacue 


but | was struck duwn. Wine J recoveios 

(IOUBNGss | “Was alone. Frou that cs 
t is |] have never heard tidings of my 
iO8t One au ha Vy the 
hit! 0, Dut 1 t 7 ! ale It 
Hight 1 ofte “awake ar NO ‘ ey 
a: v . ‘ 
gra 

ri 4 
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thiok I may rely upon your humanity; 
and excuse tiny saying more,”’ 

Wrinwing tne Captain’s hand, the Secre. 
tery left hurriedly, evidently too overcome 
to say nore 

“What @ strange affair,” thought Forbes, 
“Evidently the sealed letter is connected 
with Valseoe, I may be a! le to render 
hin @ #@rvice; but honor and duty forbi! 
that | should favor hius, «stranger, against 
mv ipsiructions,” 

He sat on, listeping to the rude music of 
the waters, which, vo him, had a sweetness 
all thelr own, for since bis childbood he 
bac never been absent loug frou their sub- 
lie in fluence, 

Arabs and Eyyplians came and went 
but Forbes paid no attention to them; he 
was thinking of his lost wife and chile, 
and wendoriing why Heaven had treated 
hius so cruelly in wresting theui from bin, 
and leaving bim to mourn their loas in 
utter desolauon of heart 

tle was aroused trom bis reverie by one 
of the waiters saying barshiy, “Now then, 
out you go; we don’t want beppars bere.”’ 

“Tecan pay you, your biginoss,” said an 
aged Ezyptian, bumbly. “Do let me rest; 
fam very tired. Tell me, dv you know 
Pasha Forbes; | want to find bin; he’s my 
triend,’’ 

“What, Abdullah!’ exclaimed Forbes, 
“tarking up aud seizing the beard of tho 
speaker. “Why, you must 
from the dead,.”’ 

The waiter waited to bear no more, now 
that @ great pasha bad recognized the poos 
Kyyptian as his friend. Like others of bis 
class he was impressed by externals, anid 
IneasuUred # tuan by surrounding circum. 
stunces 


have risen 


‘My dear imaster,’”’ cried the poor fellow, 
sliding down to bis knees and embracing 
Forbes’ feet. ‘Obl the joy of this meeting. 
Alleh tas allowed me to livo to see your 
lear face ones more,”” 

Kalsing bim up, Forbes piasced tim in a 
ehair, and ringing for the walter, ordored 
him to bring @ ploutiful repast, saying to 
Abdullah 

“Kat and drink first, then tell nie what 
uty Leart yearns to know.” 

“How can IT tell my lord of the pase 2’? 
sald the poor fellow, whose looks and gen 
eral appearance wore 6nougt to touch the 
stonlest of hearts, 


“My wite—what of her?’ asked Fo-bes, , 


huskily 
Albbtullal turned 
the tears that 


his face »way to lide 
rolled down his furrowed 
cheeks. 

lL ans answered, but the child!’ 

“She escaped, my ford,’ 

“Thank We may yet mat 

ala Forbos, forvently. 

must met parbagaio; to make vou happy 
and comtortable will be the sole aim of my 
lifa,’’ 

They sat and chatted on, and when clos 
Forbes took his faithfu 
servyanl with bis to his sbip-—-an Egyptian 
jamned the Khedive. 


Valescoe 


'Kucugh 


Heaven! : 


“Abiuilan, we 


my ite came, 
ironclad 
Noxt 
caune aboard, 
ial ines, Commanded by # sergeant, 
‘Will you give me your parole not ty 
Mr. Vales‘oe?” asked 


his wife 
wrt of # file of 


morning aod 


under the esc 


wile pt to #88Cr 16 
Captain Forbes, 
“Yos, sir,’ was tbe Guiet reply. 
“00d; vou are free from this mormesnt 
to go any here over theship; but it would 
look better i you keep to your cabin until 
My state cabin in at 


wee gar the tarbor. 


‘our disv oat.’ 


M re 


band, 


Vaieseoe put Out her deneste white 


aving Iti sift mesien! voter 


’Ptoase necopt my best thanks lor 


kingdrgas te my husband. Coor Char es 


ws heon badly treated; you are the tire 


persou that has said a kind werd tee lies 
for months.” 
Valescoo and bis wife disappeared down 
the companion ladder, leaving Forbes deat 
in thought asto what his prisoners erbine 
and why he bad boen kent on 


Kheuive, ip conjunction with 


could be, 
board the 
that mysterious sealed letter and equally 
perp oxi int racuons, 

hs bad too much ona 
rethan a 


However hands 


just af tie inert to bestow on 


liane Bi oouR 
rh hugs tone 1 Jef ite moorings in 


the charge of a belive pilot, an 1 stoarnied 
t 4 


seawards past ashore dotted with forts to 
hee - a r@i af (he eastern end by 
at djojpost uD rrupied succsssiogn of 
peuitolie beta v4, I fing Clie 

awl sa iia: UV ATOres ; ' { 

t f ha 4el8 an ue6n Va 

s ! ati ar i” 
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good ship drinking tn the scene witha 
keen relish, aithough it was as familiar to 
him as was his own identity; whilst there 
came over him one of thore strange pres- 


eotiments, that come and go like the idle | 


wind, that he was looking on the shores of 
the Pharaohs for the last time. 

Once out at sea, he had time to wake the 
acy aintance of the Valesecos, to whom he 
seomed «atrangely drawn; so much #0, in 
feci, that he was nevor so happy as «ben. 
enjoying their society 


Mra, Valencoe was a charming lady, gen- | 


tle and winning, but with the tire of genius 
and courage tuo her black eyos that »wau 
in liquid light. 

Oue dav, Abdullah, who had been utterly 
prostratod by sea sickness, crept on deck 
to get a breath of sea air, and to lo k upon 
the bright sun, so dear to his heart as « 
fonizen of a torrid clime, 

“Well, old friend,” said Forbes, smiling 
atthe old munan,**! see you bave found your 
way on deck at last. You must look sharp 
and gel your #88 legs now.” 

‘The sight of my jiord looking well and 
happy is beller to me than food, drink, 
light, or air,’’ said tig grateful Egyptian, 
his wan face irradiated with pleasure, 

Mra. Valescoe was seated vear her hus- 
band tryiog to rouse him from the desanair 
that bad seized bim, whon, startling 
up, she advanced with outstretched hands, 
saylig in Acabic— 

‘Dear Abdullah, have you dropped from 
the clouds ?” 

Ou! the joy that followed. 
Forbes found in the wife of 
his long lost child. 

But the bitter grief that followed nearly 
drove bin mad, 

His justructions told him to open the 
letter when @ certain latitude and longi- 
tude had been reacher. 

The very day 0a which he 
long-lost daughter be opened the 
letter, 

“Great Heavens! whatdeo l see? Velescoe 
is to be executed at this spot, and ft, up 
happy man! aa to order bis oxeculion,”’ 

His mind was quickly mnade up. That 
night, when darkooess caine like w funeral 
pall over the blue sea and shat out the 
Jight, Forbes, Mr, and 
Abdullah lowered themselves tuto na boa 
apd made good their escape. 

In Kog!aud, tbat land of treetowu, Cap 
tain Forbes is now eujoyiug Lue mociery ol 
his lovely daughter aod her husband wiro, 
but for a tluely discovery, would bave let 
# biovd-red slr6éak on the watersot the ula 


Mediterrauean, 
ee ee —_— —_—- 


phon 


Captain 
his prisoner: 


sealod 


Mis Valescoo, and 


SHARP GIRL: * Ob, Klia,’’ 
think Lilly and her beau have quarrolod 
“Woy,” replied Mila, ‘wh t makes you 
think sv?’ “Well, ner parlor has toes 
orliantiy ti. evory evening lately 


wail Clara, ‘ld 


| 





| are seldom profitable, 


, JOHN WrkEDERHU KN 
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PRIZES ON PATENTS 


How to get 4100 and Perhaps Make a 
Fortune. 


We secure patents aud to induce people 
to keep track «f their bright ideas wo offer 
ajprizeot one hundred dollara to be paid 
on the first of every month to the person 
who submnita to os the most meritorious 
Invention during the preceding moatb, 
We will aleo advertiag the invention free 
of coarge in the Nat.onal Reeorder, a 
weekly Howspaper, publisbed tu Washing- 
ton, DC, hich has an extensive circula- 
tion throughout the United States and is 
devoted to the interests of inveators, 

Nor so HakD AS TT SeeMs 

The idea of belog able to invent some- 
thing strikes imogt poople aa being very 
difficult; this delusion the Company wishes 
to dispel tt ts the simple things and 
winall inventions that mane the groatest 
anon nT On money, and the compiex ones 
Almost everybody, 
at some tine or another, conceives an idea, 
which, if patented, would probably be 
worth to him a fortune. Unfortunately 
sine by nde eo uenally dienitewod without 
hought. ‘Phe sirople invontions like the 
Car wondeow which could be easily slid up 
and down without breaking the passenger's 
back, the Satice pau, the collar button, the 
rert Pevetke, Uheee  beeor tle mlotper, the snow 
shovel, are things that almost overyone 
soon Mote Way Of lisproving Upotr, med it 
in these kind of inventions that bring the 
greates! relurosy to the author, 

The prize we «ffor will be pald at the end 
of gach month, whether the application 
has been acted upow by the Patent Office 
or not, Lvery competitor must apply for 
» patenton his invention througi us, and 
whether he secures the prize or not the 
inventor will have «a valuable patent, 


THE PRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 
(ion | Manager, 


OISk SiN. W., Wastiogtoo, Db. ©, 


PS The responsibitity of this eoun 
pany tiny te puctwed from the fact itat ia 
thauncelb ty about seventeen handtred 
| ol ihe loading newspapers of tho United 
len, 
«oor 





Thousands Sold at $2.59), 


NOW OFFERED FREF. 





SIMULIFLED 
(WAUGENER'S ) 
Mathed on receipt of price, @100 Send 
for Cireular © KR Diacen, Publisher, 
27S Fourth Street, Phtladetpiia, Ma. 
wt + 2 re 


OOKKEEPING 





ik. A 


| GHART FREE A Ete tis Meanie 
thilteoas Geeer, NV i Ms, “oy 


” owark, N.S, 


°FAT PEUPLE e 
Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 16 ibs a month. 
MO STARVING wrinkles or injury. NOLIPERIMENT positive 
tello!. Price $2.60 cy mail prepaid, particulars [. ait) Wee 
PALKK KEMEDY ©O.,, Boston, Massa, 


PLAYS: ale petne - sper her for Sebel, 
‘ on "uth Luatmleogeue Tree 
T. S. DENISON, Mul Ciieagu tik 








JOCBIAH 


A 
‘Mamiatra 


it iD 


There has been but one book wer ! 
since MARW TWALN'S pal dave tho 
has possessed tis jr 


THAT LITERARY SENSATION {S 


By JOSIAH ALLEN'’'S WIFE 


k was written under the tuspiration of a wiram 
i fashion at Saratoga, the proude t pleasure resort of 


Ser lo «] ri ly w 
and fascinate by fidelity to mature 





RAMANTHA 


AMANTHA at SARATOGA. 


a 


Mower 


vce ered the 


4 
Yrnerica, where 


world 
Prin on of tlhe 


Id wor!!, with Congressmen, Presidents, Millionaires, Looleoad Wangs, and Princes 
f Commerce of our own great nation with their wiv their beautiful dauehters 
vund all the eavest butterflies of fuehion | team | Vreceaes, display their 
personal charm, cost!y jowe! yeXquisile equipayes, and revel in 
ALL THE EXTREMES OF FASHIGNABLE DISSIPATION. 
and PAG Fr VEN : ik is fe gsi nite a a —" 
i f Ty, 
An hiver § reso, feast of Fon. 
it ‘ ; Wie ; (tion i ny t : 1 fus “we dogs 
tobouw eet ! On ing 


ictrationys 


per aro Just Killing. 


NEARLY 100,000 SOL!! AT #2.50 LACH, 
We will send this $2.50 Elegant Cle | ! r j 
Book asa premium for two yearly & } fry $ . 
ear 7 Book alone will be sent, p { f a 
, . r . T Xv y . : " 
THE SATURDAY NI i 
(26 SANSOM SI. PHIILAD I LA. PA 
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Humorous. 


a 


QUESTIONS 
Do ships bave eyes when they go to sea ? 
Are there springs In the ocean's bed? 
Does a “Jolly tar’ ooze from a tree ? 





Can a river lose ite head 7? 


What kind of root isa watehman’s beat? 
Can an old hen #ing ite lay? 

Can a poem trip without Ite feet? 
W hat notes dows the gambier play? 


Will a black«mith's viee condemn his soul? 
Can a book be white and read? 

To whom does the church bell pay tts toll? 
Who shingles « water shed? 


If a minatre! boy can #ing bis lay, 
Can a ship «ing ber “lay tor” 

Deo tigers ask for grace when they prey? 
Can a bugle note come duet 


le Father Time’ a noted thiet 
For stealing the bours away? 

Can you give «a window pane relief? 
Can you mend the break of day? 


Ina purchaee made when shoes are soled 7 
Can an axe the ratnbow huet 
If I keep on twisting the tale I've told, 
Pray what will your readers do? 
—U N. Nowe 


Sharp practice The surgeon's, 
A private tutor —An amateur flutist. 


If you want to be well informed, take 


apaper Even «a paper of pins will give you 
some good potnt. 
‘‘Tlow's Wheeler getting along 


bought «a bleycle?” Brown: “On 


Jones 
since he 
crutches, ] belleve 

When aman has both hands ampu- 
tated, it t« quite natural that he should never 
foe! very well again 


There is usually considerable coolness 
between the driver ofan toe wagon and the 
man who rides on the rear step, 


Uncle John: “You boys fight a great 
deal, dont yout’ The twins: “Yea, sir.” 
“Who whips generally?” “Ma does,” 


Jack, insinuatingly: 
like to lend a fellow $107" Tom: “I'd be only 
too giad, but Thbaven'ta friend in the world." 


Mugyinys: 
women, doos het Ruggina: “Only when 
they have cork screw curls and gurgle in the 
neck" 

He: “Oh, 


you may talk, but you 


\of the vessel with a continuous film of 
‘How would you | 


‘Old Soak doesn’t care for | 


would have been mad enough had I married | 


anybody else.’ Bhe: “Yes, anybody I cared 
anything about.” 

“How habite cling to a man,’’ eaid 
Mr. Sniff 


would have ft shampooed also.” 
Customer, to Mr. Isaacatein : 
coat ta about three sizes too big.’ Mr. Isaac 
atein, tinpressively: “Mine frent, dat coat 
make you « proud you vill grow into it.” 


She: “And now, my dear, having 
given youa bitof my mind, I'm off to the 
dentist to have my tooth filled.” He: “Ask 


“LT hired an old ex barber to trim | 
my lawn the other day, and he asked me if 1 | 
| firmly braced there. 
“The | 
| few bours it is carefully drawn off, and a 
| strong solution of copper then replaces it, 


him to All the restof your mouth while he's | 


about ft." 
A Connecticut man has just invented 
a palr of braces that contract on your ap 


proach to water, and the mnoment you come 
to a puddle, if you over, and drop you on 
the opposite side 


New York girl: “Lord Dumley, did 
you ever hear the Joke about the museum 
Reeper who had two skulle of Bt Paul; one 
when he was a bey and the other when he was 
aman?’ Englishman: “No; what is it?” 


“Ile called me a gibbering idiot,’’ 
shouted the violent man. “Now, I ask you 
candidly, what do you think of that?’ ‘lI 
should first wish to know just what he meant 
by gibbering,” rejoined the cautious party. 


Pick pow ket 


trial puter en) 


1 would like to have me 
[kin git a lawyer.” Judge 
“Why, you were caught red-handed. What 
could your possibly say?" Dick 
pocket ra 


inwyer 


“Date what lin curtous to know 


Temperance orator: ‘Oh, my friends, 
whisky t+ the curse of mankind! You must 
alltry te poutitdown, There must be no half 
measures, if you don't want wkisky to get the 
bestof you, you must get the bestof whisky!” 


“Do you allow drunken men on the 
train’ aske! a clemgyman at the City Hall 
Klevated station “Sometimes,” replied the 
gatetnan, “when they are not too drunk, Just 
take one of the cross seats in the middle of 
the car, and you'll be all right.” 


“Can you tell me what is good for a 
eold?” asked the tndividual with a frog in bis 
throat. “lhavetried many things,” replied 
the trifler, “but il don’t know as there is any 
thing more sure than sitting with wet feet 


with the tompersture in the neighborhood of 
zero.” 


“DT have told you it is wrong to quar- 
rel, Johnny,” said his mother, wiping the dirt 
and tears from his face; “you should have re 
wembered that « soft anewer turns away 
wrath.” “1! did inatmma,’’ said Johnny, ex 
aming with critical eye a scratch on his fist, 
“and it didn't do no good. When he called 
me & hatumy's dariin'! didn't say anything 
All l done was to panch ‘im itn the face kind 


oO ema) ke witha ball o' mud. He got mad 


at that, « oourse I had to let ‘im bave it 


| master on the appearance of bis men. 


THE SATURDAY 


Uriuizina tum Pia.—They tell this 
story of the captain of an American coast- 
img-echooner, which was becalmed in « 
fog off Oape Cod. It was a genuine fog, of 
the same variety that the man inadvert- 
ently nailed an extra slate on to while re 
pairing bis roof. You couldn’tsee the end 
of the bowsprit from the foremast, and a 
man up aloft might bave been ten miles 
from arth, for all that be could see. Not 
a breath of wind was stirring, and the 
gaile only flapped iszily as the vessel 
rolled on the swell. 

The skipper was anxious, for he was 
right in the track of the steamers, and one 
in particular, of which bis brother was 
captain, was just about due, He com- 
manded the look-out to keep the tin horn 
sounding vigorously. Alas! the man care 
lesaly laid the horn down on the rail for a 
moment, and it rolled overboard. 

The delinquent was treated to a liberal 
dose of profanity, Cut of what use was, 
that? Presently the whistle of a steamer, 
and the noise of the paddies as they tore 
up the water, was heard through the fog. 
She was evidently bearing right down 
upon them. Skipper and crew shouted 





till their lungs were @re, and beat on pans 
from the galley, but tono purpose, Kvery 
instant they expected to be sunk by the 
on-rushing steamer. | 

Suddenly the skipper’s eye fell upon a 
lusty young pig, who was being trans- | 
ported in a temporary pen. 

lo a trice that porker was out; a power 
ful sailor gripped his tail with a pair of 
pincers and gave a twist with the energy 
born of despair. 


Oe 

ELECTROPLATING A BHIp.—To electro- 
plate an Atlantic liner sounds rather a | 
large order; but, according to one of the | 
cleverest inventors of the day, it is not 
only possible, but itcan be done without 
much difficulty. He covers the entire bull 


copper one-twentieth of an inch thick. So 
coated the ship no longer requires to un- 
dergo the very expensive process of dock- 
ing and cleaning periodically. 

The electroplating is effected by means 
of a number of box baths constructed to 
conform closely to the curvature of the 
ship's bottomw, so that the film may be 
applied while the vessel in afloat. A solu- 
tion of cyanide of potassium is placed in 
the batba, and, afier ihe sid s of the sbip 
have been scraped and cleaned, the box- 
baths are fixed ito the vessel’s side and 


When the solution has been used for a 


a oS 
“Onk, Two.”—A Colonel in the French 
army, who bad a great eye for neatness, 
| but not much of an ear for music, took 
occasion one day to cowpliment bis band- 


“Their uniforms are neat,”’ said the 
colonel, “and their instruments are nicely 
polished and kept in order, but there is 
one improvement | must insist upon.” 

**W hat is it, colonel 7?"’ 

“You must train your men, when they 


perform, to lift their fingers all at exactly 
the same tine and at regular intervals on 
their instruentsa, so—one, two! one, 
two!" 

— 


THE easiest way for a man to pack a 


voursEs AND SCALPS, 
CHES 





trunk is to get bis wife to do it, 


EVENING POST. 


Purify 

And Enrich 
Your Blood 
By Taking 


AYERS 


Sarsaparilla 
It was the Only 
Sarsaparilla admitted 
At World’s Fair. 


~ AYER’S PILLS for the Liver. 








DOLLARD & v0., 


TOUPEE 


' i223 
CHESTNUT 8T. 
Philadelphia, 
OQ. Artistes 
“\ IN HAIR. 


Inventors of the CELEBRATEUV GUSSAMERK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 


| PEES, and Manafacturers of Every Description of 


Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
lnstructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
FOR WiGs, INCHES, 
. The round of 
No. 1. The round of the » 
head. No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead the head to neck, No. 2. 
back as far as bald. No.3. From. ear tw ear 
No, 3. Over forehead as yw +o 
far as required. No.4. From to ear 
No. 4. Over the crown round the forehead. 
of the head. 


They have always ready for sale a spiendid Stock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curis, etc., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at- 
tention. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and sold at 
Dollard’s for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
such that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'S REGENERATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
@ ©v,, W send ber a Dottie OF their Hervanium Kx- 
tract for the Hair. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
obtain anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 


in England. 
MKS. EDMONDSON GORTER. 
Uak Lodge 
Nov., 2, °88. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 


NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 

1 have used ‘‘Dellard's Herbanium Extract. of 
Vegetable Hair Wash,’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great advantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and has been kept by it 
in its wonted thickness and strength. It is the best 
wash | have ever used. 

A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 


TO MRS, RICHARD DOLLARD, 1223 Chestnut st., Phila. 
I have frequently, during a number of years, used 
the ‘‘Dollard's Herbanium Extract,’’ and 1 do not 
Know of any which Isitasa p t, refreshing 
and healthful cleanser of the hair. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONARD MYERS. 
Ex-Member of Congress, 5th District. 
Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 
applied profeasionually by 


DOLL A RD & CoO., 
123 CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
ADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S HAIR CUTTING. 
pean but Practical Male and Female Artists Em- 








Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders. 
On and after November 18, 18%. 


Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada. 
Buffalo Day re and wep Car), daily, 


9. am, via | 
daily, 6.45 p m Cire wate Vv. » 
a Express, + ‘as to. 0am, 400 
m. ly rt) il. —~L 
eek Haven, Clea: yu Bots Express (Sleeper ) 
dally, except Saturday, 11.3) p 
FOR NEW rors. 
4.10, 7.30 (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.50, 11.256 a m, 
12.27, m from Mth and Chestnut streete— 
Gar, 3.50, 5.15, (6.12 from Mth and Chestnut 
4.25, (dining car’. p m, 12.10 night. 
8. 3, 12. 35, 


le ‘ottstown— Exprensa, 8. 
a A 12.45, 4.00. 6.02, 11.30 pm. Accom., 4. Oy 


5 

pm. Accom., 7.3, i. 2am, 
5. . 

Vor : ing Exprema, 8. . 10, oom, 2a, 4.00, 6.02, 


.— pm. Accom., 4.2, 7.4, am, 1.40, 4.32 
7.Dpm. Su — Express, 4.00, 9.06 - 1 
Pp ~ Accom., 7 am, 5. m™. i. tim 
For Lebanon an ayo 8.%, 10.0 a 


am, 7.0 p m. 


1.30pm. Accom., 4.2, 7.40 a 1.oOpm = 
a —Express, 4.00, 9.05 a m, i Pm. Accom., 


For shamokin De Wate Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.00 ll. ™m. —Expresa. 9.06 a m, 
11.30 p m. haditional oe Shasnoki in - Expreas, wees 
days, 6.02pm. Accom., 4.2 am. Sundays— 
press, 4.00a im. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wherves: 
Week-days— Express 9.00 a m., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 
Accom., 8.00 a m, 5.@ m. Sundays— Express, 0.00 
10.008 m. Accom., am. 4.0p m. 

Parior Cars on all Bennd, trains. 

Brigantine, week-days. 8.00 a m, 5.00 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 a m, 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 

Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut street, ® 8. 

cone seen, 609 8. Third street, 3062 Market street and 

als ons. 
Union pais md Co y will - om for and chec 

ay as rom hotels and resider . 

W EIGARD, ‘G. HANOUCK, 
Superintendent, pA Passenger Agent. 





INIL 


wwe Dap. ® o eter or postal 
CLAINS COMPANY, 


a RR 


soLolERS, 


ipo 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 
Amo, for Soldiers ny | Sallors disabled tn the Tine of 
ar n the lar Army or Navy sinee the war 
ap yd of the ote wars of 1832 to jes, a8 
their widows, now entitled. Old and rejected c 
@ specialty. Thousands entitled to ine 
Send for new laws. No charge for advice. fee 
until successful. 


MAGIC LANTERNS 


AND VIEWS. 


For Public Lectures, School, Church or Home. 


WORLD’S FAIR 


and other interesting subjects. Send 3c. stamp fot 
Catalogue, 
J. W. MARCY SCIOPTICON COU., 
1008 Walnut S8t., Philadelphia, Ps 









FOR ALL. $75 a month salary oré ex. 
penses paid. If you want employmens wriv 
at onee te P. O. VICKERY. Augusta, Malice 


“[tmay be true what some men Say, 







Iris asolid 


me COPY RICH? 
For many yea 


article of this 


It maun be true 


es Sah 


9 amen Say.” 


rs SAPOLIO has stood as the finest and best 


kind 1m the world. 


It knows no equal, and, although 


It costs a trifle more, its durability makes it outlast two cakes of 


cheap 


takes. It 1S 


therefore the 


cheapest in the 


end. 


Any 








